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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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DEP SIT:D BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


MPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN WORKERS IN UNITED STATES AGRICULTURE 


by Daniel Goott 


| 


The movement of workers across national bound- 
aries for purposes of employment has been an 
important factor in the recovery efforts of many 
European countries since the end of the war. It is 
perhaps not as generally recognized, however, that 
the United States has during this period been 
engaged in a temporary foreign migratory labor 
program of its own. This program has not as- 
ysumed the same relative proportions, nor the 
economic significance that manpower movements 
have assumed abroad. It has, nevertheless, been 
fulfilling what the United States Employment 
Service determines to be a continuing need for 
seasonal agricultural workers by American 
farmers. It is also serving as a source of employ- 
ent for workers who would probably otherwise 
be unemployed and is providing much needed dol- 
lar exchange for the countries of emigration. 
uthoritative but unofficial estimates show that 
approximately 48,000 foreign migrant workers 
were legally employed in United States agricul- 
ure during the peak employment periods of the 
ear 1948. About 43,000 of these were Mexican 
ationals and some 5,000 were British West Indian 
ationals from Jamaica, the Bahamas, and 
arbados. There were, in addition, several thou- 
nd Canadian workers, who were engaged in the 
arvesting of crops along our northern border. 
This country’s experience in recent years with 
he temporary employment of foreign migratory 
workers in agricultural activities may be con- 
eniently divided into two periods. The first 
riod may be considered to date from 1942 when, 
$ an emergency measure, substantial numbers of 
foreign workers were brought into this country to 
help alleviate the severe wartime shortage of 
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domestic agricultural labor. It extended through 
the end of 1947, when the wartime legislative au- 
thority expired. The second and current period 
may be viewed as one representing a continuation 
of the program beyond the expiration of the war- 
time legislation but under significantly modified 
conditions. 

In the latter part of 1942, the United States 
Government negotiated its first formal agreement 
with Mexico providing for the temporary employ- 
ment of Mexican nationals in United States agri- 
culture. At about the same time arrangements 
were worked out for the recruitment and employ- 
ment of British West Indians, Newfoundlanders, 
and Canadians, the latter being employed mainly 
along the Canadian border. It has been estimated 
that by 1945 the number of foreign workers em- 
ployed in agricultural jobs in this country had 
risen to a peak of nearly 120,000, with Mexicans 
constituting by far the greatest proportion. The 
average annual number from 1942 through 1947 
was approximately 68,000. 

The program commencing in 1942 was given 
its impetus by the pressing wartime need for man- 
power on the Nation’s farms. Implementation 
of the program was facilitated under the broad 
provisions of the special statutory authority 
which was then enacted. This authority made 
possible direct participation by the United States 
Government in the varied operations which a pro- 
gram of that character and magnitude required. 
United States Government participation not only 
involved administrative and supervisory func- ~ 
tions performed through the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture but even extended to the 
subsidization of many of the costs incidental to 
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the movement and the care of the workers. 
Among the costs so subsidized were those for 
transportation of the workers to and from the 
United States, housing and recreational facilities, 
and health and medical services. The United 
States Government, in addition, participated in 
the determination of the terms and conditions 
under which these workers were to be employed 
and was a signatory to the work contracts which 
incorporated these terms. The significance of 
the United States Government’s role in the pro- 
gram during this period lay in the fact that it, in 
effect, was a guardian of these workers and as- 
sumed responsibility for effectuating the protec- 
tive safeguards established in the work contracts. 

In April 1947, the 80th Congress enacted Pub- 
lic Law 40 which provided for the liquidation of 
the wartime program and for the repatriation by 
December 31 of that year of all the foreign 
workers who had entered the United States under 
that program. This legislation also marked the 
return of the authority for farm labor recruit- 
ment and placement to the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

With the enactment of Public Law 40, it became 
evident that the foreign migratory labor program 
was not to be continued in its original form. 
Numerous United States agricultural employers 
who had been utilizing Mexican and British West 
Indian workers applied to the United States 
Immigration and Naturalization Service for per- 
mission to retain many of their foreign workers 
beyond December 31, 1947. These applications 
were predicated upon an alleged continuing short- 
age of domestic agricultural workers. Upon cer- 
tification by the United States Employment Serv- 
ice in each case that domestic agricultural 
workers were unavailable for recruitment at pre- 
vailing wage rates to fill the jobs in the areas 
involved, the United States Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service extended the authority of sev- 
eral thousand Jamaicans, Bahamians, and Bar- 
badians to remain in agricultural employment in 
this country for limited periods of time ranging 
up to one year. The employment of these 
workers and additional ones subsequently brought 
in has continued up to the present time on the 
basis of this certification procedure. 

The over-all features of the program during the 
present period differ in several significant respects 
from that of the previous period. One of the more 
significant distinctions is that the United States 
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Government no longer subsidizes any of the trang. 
portation, housing, subsistence, health, and othey®°™ 8 
costs. Since existing legislation does not provid 1949, @ 
for the expenditure of public funds for such pur cessful 
poses, these costs must now be borne in one way 0 Any 
another by the participating private groups. Tho” * 
precise method of distributing these costs varies” the 
with the terms of the contractual agreemer sistent 
reached between the parties. Thus in the case off"™ ' 
the British West Indian workers, the Unite panics 
States employers, and the respective island goy. into th 
ernments have worked out an arrangement unde ng = 
which the costs of transportation to and from the?" 
United States are shared by the employers and the agricul 
workers. The Mexican work contracts, on the that th 
other hand, have required that the employers as. nonagt 
sume the cost of transportation from the contract. trades. 
ing centers in Mexico to the place of employment4” this 
in the United States and return. _— 
Another significant distinction which serves taf’#!Y © 
demarcate the two periods is one which is relevant the for 
for the British West Indian phase of the program aller 
but not for the Mexican phase. Since the end of prevail 
1947, the United States Government has not off- regula 
cially participated in the formulation of the work vag 
contracts governing the employment of British The 
West Indian nationals, nor has it been a signatory legal « 
to these contracts, as it was prior to that time} the 
These contracts are now developed through direct Ute 
negotiations between private United States agri- 
cultural employers, on the one hand, and the re- 
spective British West Indian Governments, on the 
other. The terms of employment for these work- 
ers are thus essentially a reflection of the relative 
bargaining strength of these two groups. There 
is, furthermore, no formal agreement now in effect 
between the United States and the respective Brit- 
ish West Indian Governments with regard to the 
over-all scope or operation of this phase of the 
program. 
In contrast with this latter situation, the special 
considerations peculiar to the Mexican phase of 
the program have led to the renegotiation and 
renewal of formal executive agreements betwee 
the United States and Mexican Governments. 
The most recent of these was the agreement o 
February 21, 1948. This agreement remained op- 
erative until the middle of October 1948, when the}, all 
illegal entry into the United States of a large num- oo a 
ber of Mexicans and their employment outside th ticed 
scope of the agreement led to its abrogation. Ne- : 
gotiations with the Mexican Government for a 
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a new agreement have been under way since early 


~ovidel 194% and it is anticipated that they will be suc- 
‘ pur. cessfully concluded in the near future. 
ray 0 Any comment on the Mexican phase of the pro- 
m would be incomplete without some reference 
veil to the “wetback” problem, one of its most per- 
“a sistently difficult and disturbing aspects. The 
~“Aterm “wetback” is commonly used to describe the 
‘ited Mexican national who illegally crosses the border 
“into the United States, often by swimming or wad- 
é jie ing across the shallow waters of the Rio Grande. 
m the 2 2ese “wetbacks” normally find their way into 
d thes ¢gticultural employment, but it has been charged 
1 thepthat they are also to be found employed in such 
nonagricultural jobs as the building and service 
trades. Although the number of “wetbacks” now 
me. in this country is difficult to estimate with any 
precision, it is generally conceded that it substan- 
' tially exceeds the number brought in legally under 
the formal program. Estimates range from 100,- 
000 to a high of about 400,000. This condition 
dé prevails despite the fact that large numbers are 
off regularly deported by the United States Immigra- 
wall tion and Naturalization Service. 
‘tish The presence in the United States of these il- 
tory] g2! entrants represents what in many respects 
ry}. : ; 
imel® the most formidable problem confronting the 
irectf United States and Mexican Governments in con- 
. fnection with the migratory labor program. Not 
ok only does the practice of illegal border crossings 
1 thef Constitute a violation of United States immigra- 
ork.{tion laws, but it also exerts a seriously detrimental 
impact on the effectiveness of the formal program. 
It is important to note in this regard that the 
“wetbacks” represent a source of foreign labor 
|which is utilized outside the scope of the formal 
agreements between the two governments. These 
workers are, therefore, not subject to the pro- 
tective provisions incorporated in the agreements 
sal and work contracts, as are the legally recruited 
Mexican workers. The availability of Mexican 
a workers for employment under these circum- 
stances presents an almost inevitable economic in- 
aid ducement to United States employers to recruit 
E them. This inducement has been further accentu- 
pe. ated by the fact that the Mexican Government in 
a the past has refused to permit its nationals to be 
legally contracted in certain areas in this country 
where anti-Mexican discrimination has been prac- 
ticed. United States agricultural employers in 
these areas have thus been deprived of the oppor- 
tunity for recruiting Mexican workers under the 
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formal program. Faced with the necessity for 
securing seasonal workers to harvest their crops, 
many of these employers, presumably in the ab- 
sence of local labor, have resorted to the use of 
“wetbacks.” The agreement which is now under 
negotiation with the Mexican Government is de- 
signed to cope with this problem and, it is to be 
hoped, will make a significant contribution to- 
wards alleviating it. 

Apart from the arrangements for the temporary 
employment of foreign workers, systematic proce- 
dures have recently been developed for the re- 
cruitment of workers from Puerto Rico. As citi- 
zens of the United States, Puerto Ricans are, of 
course, free to travel to and from the mainland for 
purposes of employment or otherwise. In a re- 
cent agreement with the Puerto Rican Commis- 
sioner of Labor, however, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security of the Federal Security Agency 
clarified its policy under which Puerto Rico would 
be included in the clearance procedures for the 
determination of the need for foreign agricultural 
workers. This agreement, as explained by the 
United States Employment Service, was designed 
to provide an orderly means for employers to re- 
cruit Puerto Ricans when local labor supplies are 
inadequate and to assure consideration of Puerto 
Rican farm workers in preference to foreign work- 
ers. It is thus intended by the United States 
Employment Service that, whenever circum- 
stances permit, Puerto Rican workers should be 
offered agricultural employment opportunities in 
the United States prior to any foreign nationals. 

Experience with the foreign migratory labor 
program since its inception as an emergency meas- 
ure in 1942 has revealed numerous areas of poten- 
tial and actual friction. These have in the past 
led to diplomatic representations to the United 
States Government and to strong criticism by pri- 
vate groups in this country. The nature of the 
problems which have given rise to these frictions 
are varied and can only be touched upon briefly 
here. Problems related to the determination of 
prevailing wage rates and their effective applica- 
tion to foreign migratory workers have been a 
relatively frequent source of difficulty. The prac- 
tice of social discrimination in certain localities, 
against Mexican nationals particularly, has been 
an issue of extremely delicate character. Points of 
conflict with the activities of United States trade 
unions in the fields of organization and collective 
bargaining have on occasion led to particularly 
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heated protestations by trade-union leaders in this 
country as well as to diplomatic representations. 
The solution to each of these issues is by no means 
an easy one and continues to present a challenge 
for those dealing with the program. 

The general problem of the program’s potential 
impact on United States labor standards is one in 
which United States agencies other than the De- 
partment of State have a more direct and imme- 
diate responsibility. It is a problem, however, 
which the Department of State cannot ignore. 
Apart from its general responsibilities, the De- 
partment of State must concern itself with the 
possibility that derogatory attitudes toward these 
foreign nationals may develop among American 
workers should they come to view the former as 
competitors who are undermining labor standards 
in this country. In addition, the program must 
be kept consistent with broader foreign-policy ob- 
jectives as they are reflected, for example, in this 
government’s responsibilities as a member of the 
Caribbean Commission and in its obligations as a 
member of the International Labor Organization. 

The bulk of the criticism which has been di- 
rected at the general conduct of the program dur- 
ing the last 2 years has come from organized labor. 
The Department of State has been subjected to 
some criticism for the part it has played in con- 
nection with the negotiation of the agreements 
with the Mexican Government. Much of the criti- 
cism of the Department’s role in this respect, it 
appears, arises from a general misconception of 
the purpose which these agreements serve. For- 
eign workers are admitted into the United States 
by the United States Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service of the Department of Justice pur- 
suant to the discretionary authority vested in the 
Attorney General under existing immigration stat- 
utes. Public Law 893, 80th Congress, enacted 
for a period of 1 year, ending June 30, 1949, more- 
over, specifically authorized the recruitment of 
workers from the Western Hemisphere when it is 
determined by the United States Employment 
Service that adequate members of domestic agri- 
cultural workers are unavailable. It is upon the 








exercise of their respective authorities by the 
two agencies that foreign nationals are admitted 
into the United States for temporary agricultur, 
employment. Negotiation of an agreement with 
Mexico is not the action which determines whethe 
foreign workers shall be brought into this country 
The agreement represents an effort only to assur 
that those workers who are legally admitted int, 
the United States pursuant to the action taken by 
the United States Employment Service and the 
United States Immigration and Naturalization The | 
Service are employed under principles and pro 
cedures acceptable to both the Mexican and the 
United States Governments. It represents an ef 
fort also to place the admission and employment of 
these workers on an orderly and controlled basis 
and thereby to meet the needs of the United States 
Employment Service in its over-all responsibilities 
for farm labor placement. 
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The alternative to an agreement with Mexic gs 
would be a situation in which Mexican nationals Pr tted 
could, under existing statutes, be legally admitted§ author 
into the United States even without the consenif trust t 
or approval of the Mexican Government. A situg year e 
ation of this kind would be likely both to jeop4 ‘he C 
ardize our good relations with the Mexican Gov ons 
ernment and to impair the standards already’ Am 
achieved. repres 

Despite the frictions which have emerged in th of the 
past and the problems which still underlie thq Maria 
program, notable success has, in general, beer me 
achieved in meeting our own more immediatds3 th 
needs as well as those of the other participating differ 
governments. While there is considerable roonguniqu 
for improvement in the conduct of the program said / 
it should at the same time be recognized that many ied 
of the frictions to which it has given rise are per] He st 
haps inevitable under a program of this kind ig nanci: 


which the unpredictable human factor looms sqin ev 
large. It is to be hoped that the future availa inhab 


bility of employment opportunities in this country %... 


will continue to make this program possible on 4 wh ict 
basis of mutual advantage to all concerned and ag that : 
a constructive contribution to United States for] devel 
eign-policy interests. 
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Report on United States Trust Territory 


' The 12-member Trusteeship Council spent the 
| past week examining the first annual report, sub- 
onaly mitted by the United States as the administering 
ultted| suthority, on its administration of the strategic 
nsenf trust territory of the Pacific Islands covering the 
situg year ended July 17, 1948. Along with the report, 
jeop- the Council members considered the written re- 
G. — of the United States to 122 questions of 
°V1 Trusteeship Council members. 
Ambassador Francis B. Sayre, the United States 
representative pointed out that the trust territory 
n th@of the Pacific Islands, comprising the Marshalls 
> tha Marianas, and Carolines, covered a sea area 0 
reef round 3 million square miles and contained a 
. comparatively small population of not more than 
diate 53 thousand people, widely scattered among 64 
ating different island groups. The territory presented 
roong unique problems of transport and communications, 
ram4 Said Ambassador Sayre, upon which the political 
rany Conomic, social, and educational progress of the 
‘| multitude of far-flung islands largely depended. 
Perl He stressed that the United States sought no fi- 
id if nancial gain or advantage for itself but was trying 
1s sqin every practicable way possible to assist the 
aila4 inhabitants. tA? 
ntry, Lhe United States Deputy High Commissioner 
for the territory explained some of the difficulties 
ON 4 which faced the United States. He emphasized 
id a¢that at least eight distinct cultural groups had 
for] developed, each with its own language and cus- 
toms. The effect of the war and conflicting poli- 
cies under previous administrations by the Span- 
ish, Germans and Japanese had left the natives 
confused, without loyalties and without ambition 
or initiative. The United States has had to build 
an educational program from the bottom up. He 
further explained the problems of rehabilitating 
agriculture, transportation, and public health. 
The reaction of Council Members, with the ex- 
ception of the U.S.S.R. representative, during 
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the detailed discussion of the report, was one of 
praise for United States policies in the Trust Ter- 
ritory. The form of the report and the “forth- 
right” nature of United States replies to Members’ 
questions were also commended. The U.S.S.R. 
representative attacked United States policies in 
the Trust Territory, contending that no steps had 
been taken to bring the natives into administra- 
tive, legislative and judicial organs. He criticized 
continuance of the ancient tribal system, alleged 
that racial discriminatory policies practiced in the 
United States had been carried into the Trust Ter- 
ritory, and called for a new tax system and in- 
creased funds for educational and health services. 

Ambassador Sayre expressed appreciation for 
the comments and suggestions “which, with the 
exception of one member, have been for the most 
part helpful and constructive.” He replied in de- 
tail to the U.S.S.R. criticisms, stressing that the 
United States Government was content to let its 
record speak for itself. The aims of the adminis- 
tering authority, he stressed, were to promote as 
rapidly as possible the progress and advancement 
of the people of the territory toward self-govern- 
ment or independence. He said the United States 
would be happy to welcome the Visiting Mission 
to the United States Trust Territory next year. 

Turning to discussion of the Mission which will 
visit the trust territories of the Pacific Islands, 
New Guinea, Western Samoa, and Nauru in 1950, 
the Council agreed that the Mission should consist 
of four Trusteeship Council members and that the 
maximum duration of the visit should be 110 days. 
The U.S.S.R. representative told the Council that 
his delegation “would not find it possible to take 
part in the Mission.” 


Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc) in 
the second week of the ninth session, meeting in 
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Geneva, adopted resolutions noting the reports of 
the Economic Commission for Europe, the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union, the Universal 
Postal Union, and the International Labor Or- 
ganization. Each of these reports contained a 
number of resolutions submitted for Ecosoc ap- 
proval. Also approved was a joint resolution of 
which the United States was one of the sponsors 
on the question of availability of insecticides for 
combatting malaria in agricultural areas. The 
resolution recommends that the import of insecti- 
cides by those countries needing them should be 
facilitated by the adoption of measures affecting 
tariff, export and import restrictions. 

In the discussion of the report of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, the United States Rep- 
resentative declared that the Commission is ful- 
filling its mandate in a “thoroughly satisfactory 
manner.” He added that his country also ex- 

ted that the work being done by the Ecr Trade 
Yommittee would prove useful. In reply to Soviet 
criticisms of the European Recovery Program, 
United States foreign trade policies and controls, 
the United States representative called attention 
to previous United States replies to similar attacks 
and said that repetition of the charges did not 
make them true. 


interim Committee 


A subcommittee of the Interim Committee on 
July 12 began discussion of the question of extend- 
ing the duration of the Interim Committee, which 
was reestablished by the General Assembly last 
December for a second experimental year, and of 
the question of the Interim Committee’s terms of 
reference. Discussion centered on a Turkish pro- 
posal which called for reestablishment of the In- 
terim Committee for an indefinite period, unless 
the General Assembly decided otherwise. The 
United States, Bolivian, French, Chinese, South 
Africa, United Kingdom, and Uruguayan repre- 
sentatives indicated support for the Turkish pro- 
posal, but there was some variance of opinion over 
possible revision of the terms of reference. 

The United States representative called the 
“very existence” of a year-round body like the 
Interim Committee “an important factor in assur- 
ing general stability.” He supported the “con- 
tinued availability” of the Interim Committee to 
carry on its present tasks, with the present terms 
of reference. 


The Commission on Korea (Unoox) is making 
another effort to carry out the task of verification 
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of the withdrawal of the occupation forces frop 
all of Korea, assigned to it by the General Assem, 
bly resolution of last December. The Commissio, 
has sent a communication in respect to withdrawa] 
of Soviet troops to the United Nations Secretariat 
for transmission to the U. S. 8S. R. The m 
points out that Uncox is now verifying final with. 
drawal of United States occupation forces from 
South Korea and states it is ready “wheneve; 
proper facilities are afforded for the purpose” to 
carry out this task in respect to Soviet troops in 
the north. The U.S. S. R. announced withdrawal] 
of its forces from North Korea last December, but 
Uncox has never been able to enter the northern 
part of the country to verify this. 


Membership 


The Security Council on July 11 resumed the 
general discussion on the reexamination of twelve 











applications for membership in the United Na. 
tions. The U.S.S.R., Ukraine, and United States 
delegates restated their positions but no decision 
was reached. 

The U.S.S.R. delegate stated that earlier argu- 
ments expressed by Ambassador Austin in opposi- 
tion to admission of Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary and Mongolia were “false”. He charged 
that the United States opposed the entry of cer. 
tain states because their policies and internal struc. 
ture were not to the liking of the United States, 
He was “hardly surprised”, he said, at United 
States opposition to the U.S.S.R. proposal of 
simultaneous approval of all twelve applications, 

In reply, Ambassador Austin pointed to the need 
for applicants to be peace-loving and able and 
willing to abide by the Charter. He also men- 
tioned the necessity of decision as to whether the 
applicant was a state and that Mongolia posed cer- 
tain difficulties in this regard. He said that the 
United States motion for separate action on each 
application was necessary because of the varying 
circumstances surrounding the individual applica- 
tions. Depending on the conduct of certain appli- 
cants in regard to human rights and aid to the 
Greek guerrillas, the United States attitude could 
change, but using Charter obligations as a “yard- 
stick of qualifications”, it was not difficult for the 
United States to decide, Ambassador Austin con- 
cluded. 

The Norwegian Delegate reiterated his endorse- 
ment of the previous statement by the United 
States Delegate that the United States would not 
permit its vote to prevent approval of an applica- 
tion which had received seven affirmative votes in 
the Security Council. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Railway Congress Association 


by H. H. Kelly 
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The United States National Commission in the 
Pan American Railway Congress Association met 
for the first time on June 21, 1949, at Washing- 
ton. In effect, its inaugural session opened a new 
and commodious room in the expanding structure 
of technical cooperation between the United 
States and the other American Republics. 

Created under authority of an act of Congress 
(Public Law 794, 80th Congress), the Commis- 
sion assembled under promising auspices and 
with the official cooperation of the Department 
of State, the Department of Commerce, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The eight 
members, at appropriate ceremonies incident to 
administration of oaths of office, received com- 
missions signed by the President of the United 
States and the Acting Secretary of State. Im- 
mediately thereafter, they began consideration of 
a program of work which envisages in general 
the improvement of transportation systems in the 
Western Hemisphere and, in particular, the de- 
velopment and progress of railways. 


MEMBERSHIP AND OFFICERS 


The members of the Commission, who col- 
lectively represent the broadest governmental and 
private interests in rail transportation, are as 
follows: 


William T. Faricy, Chairman, President, Association of 
American Railroads, Washington, D.C. 

Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce, WaShington, 
D.C. 
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United States Participation in Pan American 


Charles D. Mahaffie, Chairman, Interstate Commerce 


Commission, Washington, D.C. 

George P. Baker, Professor of Transportation, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass.; and United States Member, 
Transport and Communications Commission, United 
Nations 

J. M. Hood, President, American Short Line Railroad 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

James G. Lyne, President, Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing , Coxperation, and Editor, Railway Age, Mew 

or 

Arlon E. Lyon, Executive Secretary, Railway Labor Exec- 
utives Association, Washington, D.C. 


As one of its first actions, the Commission ap- 

inted Walter S. Abernathy, specialist in the 
Pocummsetethins and Communications Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, as executive secretary; and Kenneth N. 
Hynes, assistant attaché at the United States Em- 
bassy in Buenos Aires, as resident member for the 
United States on the Permanent Commission of 
the Association in Buenos Aires. Both of these 
men, who have been active in the organization 
stages of the United States Commission, will 
handle their new responsibilities in connection 
with their regular duties and without additional 
compensation. The Commission also decided to 
use the executive secretary’s office as its mailing 
address: Room 1868-A, Commerce Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


INITIAL WORK 


The keynote of the Commission’s activities was 
sounded by Assistant Secretary Thorp in his 
opening remarks at the Commission’s first meet- 
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ing. He emphasized the official interest of the 
United States Government in the Pan American 
Railway Congress Association, as expressed by 
act of Congress (Public Law 794, 80th Congress) , 
by Presidential designation of the Commission 
members and by the cooperative endeavors of the 
Departments of State and Commerce and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. He also said 
that while the Commission will report to the 
Secretary of State in accordance with precedent, 
it is to be independent in its thinking, with full 
freedom to examine facts, express opinions, and 
make recommendations. He reminded the mem- 
bers of the all-pervasive importance of transpor- 
tation in modern life, and expressed the hope that, 
although the special interest of the Commission 
is in the field of railways, the broader problems 
of transportation as a whole would not be ignored 
in its deliberations. 

Two of the various resolutions adopted by the 
Association at its latest (sixth) congress held at 
Habana March 28-April 7, 1948, and which had 
been referred to the United States Commission for 
attention, were discussed. The first (paper no. 28 
of the Habana agenda) set forth in generalized 
terms the objectives of railroad unification and 
coordination and proposed the establishment of 
a bureau within the Permanent Commission of the 
Association to carry out these objectives. In the 
absence of complete documentation on this pro- 
posal, and with some question as to whether or not 
a special bureau could be justified in any case, the 
Commission instructed its resident representative 
at Buenos Aires to obtain more specific 
information. 

The second (paper no. 58 of the Habana 
agenda) related to the desirability of establishing 
a uniform system of railroad accounts, statistics, 
and terminology, and established a committee of 
five members (representatives of Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Colombia, Chile, and Mexico) to prepare 
definite proposals for the next congress of the 
Association. This committee was subsequently ex- 
panded by the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation to include the United States. In their 
discussion of this item, the United States Com- 
mission members expressed appreciation of the 
high regard in which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulations appeared to be held in the 
Latin American countries but recognized the 
widely varying conditions which exist in the other 
countries and which may require much more sim- 
plified methods. They instructed the resident 
representative at Buenos Aires to maintain con- 
tact with the Permanent Commission on the mat- 
ter and to obtain advice as to any specific 
assistance needed at present. Mr. Mahaffie was 
designated as the United States Commission mem- 
ber to give special attention to the problem. 
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The need for translation from Spanish into 
English of the Association documents, including: 
its bimonthly bulletin, was pointed up by the dis- 
cussion of the two Habana resolutions. Since the 
United States is the first English-speaking nation 
to become a member of the Association, the lan- 
guage problem will now take on added importance, 
Decision was made to request the Permanent Com- 
mission at Buenos Aires to provide a brief digest 
in English of the articles in the bimonthly bulletin 
and to arrange when rage ger for appropriate 
translation into English of other documents, as 
initial steps. 

The United States technical assistance program 
was cited as a promising means for providing help 
on transportation — in the Latin American 
Republics, through sending experts there to make 
investigations and recommendations and bringing 
trainees to this country. The United States Com. 
mission, with its direct participation in the affairs 
of the Association, was recognized as an ideal 
channel for consideration of projects in the rail- 
road field. Comments by various members showed 
that this activity may well prove to be one of the 
most important items in the Commission’s entire 
program of work. 

Consideration was given to the possibility of 
forming an advisory committee representing asso- 
ciations of railroad-equipment manufacturers, to 
assist the Commission in its study of technical and 
trade problems, but action was deferred until a 
time when the Commission has a clearer picture of 
its responsibililities and activities. 

The question of establishing a budget for the 
Commission, as authorized by the ilies legis- 
lation, revealed a unanimous desire on the part of 
the members to keep expenditures to a minimum 
and to rely so far as possible upon the resources of 
the various governmental and private agencies 
represented by the membership. No budget will 
be established for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1949. It was explained that the expenses of dele- 
gations attending the periodic railway congresses 
will be covered out of government funds, especially 
provided for United States participation in inter- 
national conferences, and will not be charged 
against the Commission. 

The chairman was authorized to assign to mem- 
bers of the Commission or other persons the 
ie. gg of any papers which may be requested 

y the Association for presentation at the next 
(seventh) Congress to be held in Mexico City, 
October 10-20, 1950. Recommendations on the 
membership of the United States delegation to 
that congress will be made by the Commission 
later. In this connection, it was reported that the 
Association may wish to hold its eighth congress in 
the United States, possibly in 1952 or 1953. 

The next meeting of the United States Com- 
mission will be held at the call of the chairman, 
and the tentative date was indicated as January 
1950. 
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All members of the Commission were present at 
the initial meeting except Mr. Mahaffie, who was 
unavoidably prevented from attending by partici- 

ation in an Interstate Commerce Commission 


earing. 


BACKGROUND DATA 


In 1907, in connection with a railway exhibition 
held at Buenos Aires to celebrate the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the first railway built in the Argen- 
tine Republic, decision was made to establish a 
South American Railway Congress. This organi- 
zation held its first assembly in 1910 at Buenos 
Aires, upon invitation of the Argentine Govern- 
ment, and with representatives of Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela in attendance. 

In 1941, at a congress in Bogota, the name was 
changed to the Pan American Railway Congress 
Association, and invitations to join were extended 
to countries of Central and North America. 

Six congresses in all have been held—in 1910 at 
Buenos Aires, 1922 at Rio de Janeiro, 1929 at San- 
tiago, 1941 at Bogoté, 1946 at Montevideo, and 
1948 at Habana. 


United States Participation 


United States membership in the Association 
first was considered by the Department of State 
in 1941, when rei. Fo was opened to countries 
of Central and North America, but no action was 
taken at that time because of the war. At the first 
postwar congress in 1946, United States participa- 
tion was limited to sending two observers. 

The matter was further considered during 1947 
by interested organizations. On February 28 of 
that year the Subcommittee on Transportation of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation urged that the United 
States Government become a member of the Asso- 
ciation and that legislation to this end be intro- 
duced in the 80th Congress. On April 17, Com- 
mittee III on Transportation, Communications 
and Tourism of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council recommended that all governments 
of the American Republics adhere to the Associa- 
tion. 

On January 26, 1948, Senator Vandenberg in- 
troduced S. J. Res. 177 in the United States Sen- 
ate “providing for participation by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the Pan American 
Railway Congress, and authorizing an appropri- 
ation therefor.” This resolution, after receiving 
favorable reports from the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations (Report no. 1036, Calendar no. 
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1078, March 30, 1948) and from the House of 
Representatives Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
ior‘ her with the support of Government depart- 
ments and caleadaiit tanto was enacted as 
Public Law 794 of the 80th Congress, and was ap- 
proved by the President on June 28, 1948. 

Meanwhile, the United States had been repre- 
sented at the Habana Congress of the Association, 
March 27-April 7, 1948, by three observers: Wil- 
liam T. Faricy, president of the Association of 
American Railroads (who became the first chair- 
man of the United States National Commission 
this year); Dr. Julian Duncan, economist of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; and Seymour 
T. R. Abt, staff officer of the Department of Com- 
merce. A number of railroad representatives also 
were present in their private capacity. It should 
be added here that several individual American 
railroads have held membership in the Associa- 
tion for a number of years. The Association of 
American Railroads became a member after the 
Habana Congress in 1948. 

In October 1948, initial payment of the United 
States contribution to the Association was made in 
the amount of $2,500, covering the second half of 
the calendar year 1948. 

The constitution and bylaws of the Association, 
as approved at the Uruguay Congress in 1946 
(subsequently designated as the “Charter” of the 
organization and approved by the sixth congress 
in Habana in 1948), provides, in articles 12 and 
13, that a national commission shall be formed in 
each adhering country. Action to this end was 
begun in the latter part of 1948 by officers of the 
Departments of State and Commerce and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in consultation 
with railroad representatives, and resulted in 
recommendations to the White House early in 
1949. Final approval of the membership was 
given by President Truman on June 14, and the 
first meeting was immediately set for June 21. 


Purposes and Character ef the Association 


The aims of the Association, according to its 
charter, are “to promote the development and 
progress of railways in the American continent,” 
and these aims are carried out by means of (a) 
periodic congresses; (b) publication of works and 
documents related to the Association’s objects, and 
an official Bulletin; and (c) maintenance of in- 
formative services and the studies of topics of gen- 
eral interest. 

The Association is an international organiza- 
tion, with rights of membership extended not only 
to governments but also to railway companies, 
public institutions, and interested private indi- 
viduals. Voting rights, however, are limited to 
governments and railways, and each national dele- 
gation has a total of four votes in the congresses. 
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As of June 1949, the following 17 governments 
were members of the Association: Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Haiti, Mexico, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United States, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. 

The work of the congress is carried out by a 
permanent commission and its executive commit- 
tee, with headquarters in Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(Paseo Colon No. 185, R. 44), and by national 
commissions established in the affiliated countries. 

Assessments to member governments are fixed by 
the Permanent Commission at the rate of $.05 
United States currency per kilometer of railroad 
lines in operation, up to a maximum assessment of 
$5,000. The United States Government contrib- 
utes the latter amount. 

The Pan American Railway Congress provides 
a forum for discussion of technical economic and 
administrative problems of railways and the for- 
mulation of recommendations leading to the im- 
provement of the transportation systems of the 
Americas. Recommendations of past meetings 
have been concerned with problems of railway 
organization, the technical and economic aspects 
of railway operation, including construction, 
maintenance, materials and traction, standardiza- 
tion of equipment and identity of gauge, account- 
ing and statistics, and appropriate legislative and 
administrative questions. 

The United States Government, through mem- 
bership in the Association, may now give further 
assistance in the development of inter-American 
agreement and action on: 


1. Improvement, standardization, and expansion 
of inland-transportation systems in the American 
Republics. 

2. Establishment of adequate and efficient land- 
transport facilities as a means to improved inter- 
American economic development and increased 
trade and commerce. 

3. Reduction of inter-American frontier bar- 
riers and facilitation of the movement of freight 
and passengers throughout the American Re- 
publics. 
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4, Standardization of equipment, gauges, and 
operating methods, and the introduction of the 
highest technical standards through the applica- 
tion of advanced railway techniques. 

5. Improvement of hemispheric defense and 
security through the souianion of inter- 
American transportation facilities. 

6. Interchange of technical data and knowledge 
among all the American Republics as a means of 
advancing hemispheric cooperation in the field 
of transportation. 


First Session International 
Wheat Council 


[Released to the press July 5) 


Albert J. Loveland, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, will be chairman of the United States 
delegation to the first session of the International 
Wheat Council which convened at Washington 
on July 6." Appointed as delegates were Ralph 
S. Trigg, administrator, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, Department of Agriculture; 
Fred J. Rossiter, associate director, Office o 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, Department of 
Agriculture; Edward G. Cale, associate chief, In- 
ternational Resources Division, Department of 
State; and James C. Foster, assistant director 
Commodities Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. Ursula H. 
Duffus, Division of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State, is serving as 
adviser to the delegation. 

The first session of the International Wheat 
Council is an organizational meeting concerned 
with administrative and other arrangements nec- 
essary to carry out the functions of the Council 
as provided for by the International Wheat A gree- 
ment. 

The Preparatory Committee of the Wheat 
Council, composed of representatives of Australia, 
Benelux, Brazil, Canada, Egypt, France, India, 
Italy, the United Kingdom, and the United States, 
has been meeting at Washington since June 27. 

*The Council on July 7 selected London as the site of 


its permanent headquarters and elected F. Sheed Anderson, 
U. K. Minister of Food, as its permanent chairman. 
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Senate Debate on the North Atlantic Treaty 


Eacerpts From Statement by 
Senator Tom Connally * 


We are approaching one of those momentous 
hours in our Nation’s history when we must make 
a decision that will have a tremendous impact 
upon world events for generations. I refer to 
the ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations has just 
completed a systematic and painstaking study of 
the treaty, and now I present it for the considera- 
tion and, I hope, the overwhelming approval of 
the Senate. e have reached the unanimous con- 
clusion that it is a vital forward step in the main- 
tenance of world peace. We urge its ratification 
at an early date. 

The treaty is a defensive pact. In it the 12 sig- 
natory nations, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Iceland, Italy, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, undertake to exercise their 
inherent right of collective or individual self- 
defense against an armed attack, in accordance 
with the provisions of the United Nations Char- 
ter. The treaty makes clear the determination 
of the peoples of the North Atlantic area to do 
their utmost to maintain peace with justice and to 
take-such action as they may deem necessary in 
the event the peace is broken. 

In a word, the Atlantic Pact is an agreement 
among free nations who earnestly desire peace 
and who plan through united action to safeguard 
their common heritage of freedom by exercising 
their inherent right of self-defense against armed 
attack. 

Tragic events since the outbreak of World War 
I have taught us that we cannot achieve peace 
The world has shrunk far too 


* Made before the Senate of the United States on July 
5, 1949, and printed from the Congressional Record of 
July 5, 1949, p. 8984. 
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much for that. Distance has been annihilated, 
and seas which were once moats are now ocean 
highways that no longer protect us from attack. 
ven more important is the simple fact that if 
we really want peace we will have to work for it. 


The Atlantic Pact is still another indication of 
our determination to work constructively for 
world peace. 

Given these factors, and _— the present feel- 
ing of insecurity in the world, there is no practical 
alternative for the Atlantic Pact. The only al- 
ternative, and I repeat, it is not a practical or ac- 
——- one, is uncertainty, indecision, and lack 
of unity on the part of the free nations of the 
world. That would be an open invitation to 
aggression and to national disaster. 

In the course of my discussion I do not intend to 
examine in detail the various articles of the treaty. 
That is done in the committee report which is on 
the desk of every Senator. I desire to direct the 
attention of the Senate, however, to these basic 

uestions: First, how was the treaty formulated ? 
ond, what does the treaty do? Third, what 
does the treaty not dof Fourth, why do we need 
the treaty? And fifth, what are the benefits of the 
treaty to the United States? 


HOW THE TREATY WAS NEGOTIATED 


The treaty which is now before the Senate was 
not hastily put together. It is not the result of a 
momentary — It was carefully considered 
and negotiated over a long period of time. 

Moreover, the treaty is the product of extremely 
close executive-legislative cooperation. Last year, 
it will be recalled, a number of Senators, properly 
concerned over the inability of the United Nations 
to function effectively, introduced resolutions 
which were designed to strengthen that organiza- 
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tion. The Foreign Relations Committee, in con- 
sultation with the Department of State, decided 
that those legitimate aspirations could best be 
channeled into constructive action through Senate 
Resolution 239. 

That resolution was adopted by the Senate last 
June by the overwhelming vote of 64 to 4. It ex- 
pressed the view of the Senate that the President 
should do what he could to strengthen the United 
Nations in a variety of ways, including the de- 
velopment of regional and other collective arrange- 
ments for individual and collective self-defense 
under the Charter. The resolution also provided 
for the following: 

(3) Association of the United States, by constitutional 
process— 

I wish to emphasize the words “by constitutional 
process”— 
with such regional and other collective arrangements as 


are based on continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid, and as affect its national security. 


I wish to stress that also. 


(4) Contributing to the maintenance of peace by making 
clear its determination to exercise the right of individual 
or collective self-defense under article 51 should any 
armed attack occur affecting its national security. 


I want to emphasize that the pact was not 
brought to us in final form on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis. During the negotiations, Secretary Ache- 
son met with the Foreign Relations Committee on 
two occasions to discuss, article by article, the 
terms of the treaty. Consultations were also held 
from time to time with ranking members of the 
committee about specific language changes. The 
committee thus played an important and effective 
role in formulating the terms of the treaty. 

I want to linger on this point, Mr. President, 
for it is highly significant. Secretary Acheson 
and former Under Secretary of State Robert A. 
Lovett were, of course, the chief architects for the 
United States in building the treaty structure. 
But I think it is safe to say that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the Senate furnished some 
of the stone and mixed some of the mortar to com- 
plete its symmetry and strength. 

Surely no member of the Senate can criticize 
the President or the Secretary of State for this 
kind of executive-legislative teamwork. First we 
give them our advice as to the course they should 
pursue. They then negotiate the treaty, consult- 
ing with us from time to time. Now they are ask- 
ing for consent to ratify the treaty, which is, in 
effect, our joint handiwork. 


In the course of our deliberations the committee 
heard 97 witnesses—which almost sets a record for 
the number of witnesses to appear before us on 
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any particular bill or treaty. We take pride in 
the fact that we heard everyone who asked to ap. 
pear. We concluded from the hearings that the 
great majority of the American people strongl 
support the treaty and the principles upon which 
it is based. 


WHAT DOES THE TREATY DO? 


The treaty seeks peace and security by establish- 
ing a collective defense arrangement for the North 
Atlantic area. It operates within the framework 
of the United Nations Charter and is based upon 
the inherent right of individual or collective self- 
defense recognized by article 51 of the Charter. 

Perhaps we can best understand the objectives 
of the treaty by summarizing at the outset the new 
obligations undertaken by the United States. 

First. To maintain and develop, separately and 
jointly and by means of continuous and effective 
self-help and mutual aid, the individual and col- 
lective capacity of the parties to resist armed 
attack. 

Second. To consult whenever, in the opinion 
of any of the parties, the territorial integrity, po- 
litical independence, or security of any of them is 
threatened ; 

Third. To consider an armed attack upon any 
of the parties in the North Atlantic area an at- 
tack against them all; and 

Fourth. In the event of such an attack, to take 
forthwith, individually and in concert with the 
other parties, such action as the United States 
deems necessary, a! the use of armed force, 
to restore and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area. 

“Including the use of armed force” simply 
means that it is among the things which may be 
employed—not that it has to be employed, but that 
it is available if necessary to be employed. 

Article 5 is the heart of the treaty. If the 
treaty fails to maintain peace and security, if the 
deterrent effects of articles 3, 4, and 5 fail, if an 
armed attack against any of us in Europe or 
North America does occur, then article 5 comes 
into operation. 

In article 5 the parties have agreed to meet 
an armed attack by the exercise of the inherent 
right of individual and collective self-defense rec- 
ognized by article 51 of the Charter. Let me 
emphasize that this is an inherent right possessed 
by every state. It is not conferred upon them by 
the Charter. The Charter simply recognizes the 
inherent right of all states to defend themselves 
collectively or individually. 

Article 51 of the Charter provides: 

Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the in- 
herent right of individual or collective self-defense if an 
armed attack occurs against a member of the United 
Nations. 
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be 


In other words, the Charter recognizes that 
right, and does not invade the jurisdiction of the 
states with respect thereto. 





The use of the word “impair” recognizes the 
existence of that right. This means that every 
member of the United Nations agrees to the right 
of the members of the North Atlantic Pact to pro- 
vide for collective self-defense if an armed at- 
tack occurs. Each and every member of the 
United Nations is obligated to respect that right. 
Article 51 is also assurance that the treaty does 
not conflict with the Charter, since it specifically 
provides that nothing in the Charter shall impair 
the right of self-defense. Since the treaty is an 
exercise of this right, the Charter makes clear that 
it does not interfere with the United Nations. 
There can be no cause of complaint from any 
member of the United Nations at the course out- 
lined in the treaty. 

Article 5 is based upon the fundamental propo- 
sition that an armed attack against any one of us 
is to be considered an attack against all. The 
parties thus publicly underline a basic truth which 
recent history has so vividly demonstrated; an 
attack in the North Atlantic area places all of us 
in such grave jeopardy that it immediately be- 
comes a matter of collective concern and calls for 
collective action. It is up to the signatories to de- 
termine whether an attack has occurred. Internal 
disorders and revolutions will not ordinarily be 
considered armed attacks—and, Mr. President, 
mark this—unless they are aided and abetted by 
an outside power to such an extent that the parties 
decide that an armed attack has in fact taken 
place. 

Nor will attacks of a minor character bring into 
full play the obligations contained in article 5. 
We dia not go to war in 1937 when the Japanese 
sank our gunboat, the Panay, on the Yangtze 
River. We did not go to war in 1946 when Ameri- 
can planes were shot down over Yugoslavia. Those 
incidents were settled through normal channels 
of diplomacy. 

Article 5 obviously contemplates aggressions of 
a more formidable character. I doubt very much 
if any state which it attacked would call upon 
the United States for assistance unless the attack 
is of such magnitude and importance that its in- 
dependence and integrity are threatened. 

Once this original determination is made that an 
armed attack has occurred, then each party must 
forthwith take such action as it deems necessary in 
order to restore and maintain the security of the 
North Atlantic area. How far each state will go 
and what action it will take to fulfill its obliga- 
tions will be determined by each state in the light 
of existing circumstances. It is possible that a 
diplomatic protest may suffice. On the other hand, 
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in the face of an all-out attack, it might be neces- 
sary to a into full play the whole weight of 
the partnership and the ultimate decision of war. 
We shall not be neutral in the face of aggression. 


Already we see that the treaty is not typical of 
the ad hoc alliances, used so extensively in modern 
European history, to meet a particular crisis or 
to wage a particular war; nor is it typical of the 
treaties which were designed to achieve a delicate 
balancing of power. Alliances and coalitions have 
usually been directed against or have sought pro- 
tection from a definite opponent. The North At- 
lantic Treaty is directed against any armed attack 
within a specified area. 

Together we are seeking to increase the measure 
of our own security by self-help and mutual aid 
pledged in article 3. We are determined to knit 
our ane and otherwise isolated strengths into 
a single protective cloak capable of resisting any 
aggressive attack. We have a common heritage to 
defend and a single purpose toserve. It is natural 
that we should unite to strengthen our hands to 
ward off annihilation through disunity. 


I would not wish to underestimate the efforts 
required of all of us to build a suitable defense 
capacity, nor the difficulty of maintaining the pri- 
ority of economic recovery in the face of these in- 
tolerable burdens put upon peaceful nations. But 
I am certain that article 3 will enable all of us to 
consider defense measures on a very practical basis, 
to comprehend rational arrangements that will in 
the long run help to reduce the burdens of arma- 
ments. In this connection, one should note the 
North Atlantic Council and Defense Committee 
set up by article 9 on which all members are equally 
represented, the small states and the great states 
alike. This machinery for collective consultation 
and collective recommendations on our common 
responsibilities should prove highly helpful on 
such matters. 

What obligations does the United States assume 
under article3? What is the relationship between 
the treaty and military-assistance program? The 
military-assistance program has not yet been sub- 
mitted to the Congress, but it is in the discussions 
and in the thoughts of Senators, no doubt. Ifa 
Senator votes for the treaty does that mean he is 
obligated to vote for the military-assistance pro- 

am? These pointed questions have been raised 

y Members of the Senate and they deserve a 
candid reply. 

The United States—like all the other signa- 
tories—has assumed an important obligation under 
article 3. We have committed ourselves to the 
—r of self-help and mutual aid. We have 
agreed to work together in building up the ca- 
pacities of all the signatories to defend themselves 
against attack. But we have not committed our- 
selves to ong peotioenss type of military-assistance 
program. ere were no secret agreements at the 
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negotiation of this pact. There were no under- 
cover commitments. Everything that is com- 
mitted is written into the face of the treaty. 

It is true that the treaty and the military-as- 
sistance program are closely related. But they are 
not Siamese twins; they are not inseparable. 
Each program should be passed upon separately 
by the Congress; each should be accepted or re- 
jected on its own merits. 

My own view is that we should proceed forth- 
with to ratify the treaty and implement it by ap- 
proving the military-assistance program during 
the present session of the Congress. Time is 
highly important in this great enterprise, and we 
must let our partners know, as soon as we can, that 
not only words but deeds are a part of our policy. 

It is entirely possible, however, that even a 
strong supporter of the treaty might find good and 
legitimate reasons for opposing the military-as- 
sistance program. That is a matter for each 
Senator to decide as he searches his own conscience 
and exercises his own honest judgment. 

Many partnerships in history brought the 
weaker ally or allies into complete bondage to a 
greater power. The North Atlantic Treaty does 
not do this. Never in peacetime have signatories 
to a treaty attempted so extensively and with such 
evidence of good faith in each other’s intents and 
interests to strengthen one another through mutual 
aid. This becomes especially noteworthy in that 
not even the weakest nation in the pact has come 
under servitude to its stronger partners or has lost 
its parity, its independence, or its sovereignty. _ 

Right at this point let me draw attention to arti- 
cle 2 which makes perfectly clear that the treaty is 
not exclusively military in its implications. The 
signatories have recognized, and have demon- 
strated their conviction, that economic collabora- 
tion and well-being help to lessen international 
tensions among themselves and with the rest of the 
world, and help to destroy the seeds of war. This 
is an exceptionally important element in the 
treaty: the existence as well as the cultivation of 
the prerequisites for peaceful change. 

Like articles 2 and 3, article 4 underlines the 
preventive character of the treaty. I think that 
article 4 goes a long way to emphasize that the 
period of dividing and conquering has come to 
an end. The consultation provided for in that 
article addresses itself to the threatening of the 
territorial integrity, the political independence, 
or the security of any of the parties. 


I draw the attention of the Senate now to 
articles 12 and 13 which provide for the indefi- 
nite duration of the treaty and for its review after 
10 years. Review and amendment may of course 
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take place earlier by unanimous consent. A party 
may cease to be a member after 20 years. Thee, 
time periods seem reasonable, since it is impos- 
sible to bring security and stability to the North 
Atlantic area under a treaty of short duration, 

Will the partnership ne that long? Ob- 
viously, the treaty is not yet in force and has 
not been tested by time. But I think there can 
be no doubt that the partnership will last, reso- 
lutely, until the menace of aggression has dis. 
appeared and until the United Nations is able to 
give adequate assurance of world security. This 
—— document does not need to last any 
onger than that. I am confident that the signa- 
tories would be only too willing to permit it to 
lapse when that happy time arrives. 


WHAT DOES THE TREATY NOT DO? 


I should like Senators to give attention to what 
the treaty does not do. Let us consider that point. 
To make the record perfectly clear, it is just as 
important to understand what it does not do as 
what it actually does. 

As I sat through the hearings and listened to 
97 different witnesses it seemed to me the five main 
criticisms emerged. Some argued that the treaty 
involves a commitment for the United States to 
go to war without congressional approval; that it 
runs counter to our obligations under the United 
Nations Charter; that it is an old-fashioned mil- 
itary alliance; that it is directed against the 
Soviet Union; and that it places our stamp of 
approval on the colonial policies of Great Britain, 

rance, Holland, and the other signatory states. 

Mr. President, the committee examined these 
criticisms very precisely and very thoroughly. 
Our considered answer to each one of them is a 
categorical “No.” 

The treaty does not involve any commitment 
to go to war nor does it change the relative au- 
thority of the President and the Congress with 
respect to the use of the armed forces. 

I am fully aware of the fact that this latter 
roblem might well stir up endless days of de- 
ate on the Senate floor. It is true that the Presi- 

dent as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy has always possessed considerable authority 
to use the armed forces without congressional ap- 
proval ; but the line of authority between the Pres- 
ident and Congress has never been clearly drawn, 
except it is clear, I think, that a state of war, 
which is something more than the use of armies, 
must be declared by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Moreover, it is neither necessary nor desirable 
for us to attempt to draw that line during this 
debate. It would be foolhardy for us to assume 
that we could do in a few days’ time what our 
forefathers have been unable to do in a century 
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and a half of our national existence. It is suffi- 
cient for our purposes to underline the basic prin- 
ciple that nothing in the treaty either increases 
or decreases the constitutional powers of either 
the President or the Congress with respect to the 
use of the armed forces. 

While the treaty was being drafted rumors cir- 
culated about Washington that article 5 carried 
with it a commitment which would bind the 
United States automatically to go to war in the 
event of an armed attack. I challenge anyone to 
find such a commitment. The words of article 
11—that the provisions of the treaty will be car- 
ried out by the parties “in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes”—are unequiv- 
ocally clear on this point. That nails it down ab- 
solutely. Not only must we ratify the treaty by 
constitutional processes, but it will be carried out 
under the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. The full authority of the Con- 
gress to declare war, with all the discretion that 
power implies, remains unimpaired. 

We have a further important safeguard in the 

hrase “such action as it deems necessary” found 
in article 5. These words mean that, in event of 
an armed attack, the United States will be free to 
decide for itself what measures it will take to 
restore the peace and security of the North Atlan- 
ticarea. We will have full opportunity to exercise 
our judgment in each case that arises. 


It might be well to repeat at this point the far- 
reaching nature of those obligations. If an 
armed attack should occur in the North Atlantic 
area the action we would take would depend, of 
course, upon the location, nature, and scale of the 
attack. In the face of an all-out attack we might 
decide that war would be necessary to restore the 
peace and security of the North Atlantic area. 

On the other hand there are many effective 
measures short of the use of armed force which 
might suffice, depending upon the circumstances. 

atever we do will have to be done in accord- 
ance with our established constitutional pro- 
cedures. 


Totalitarian and communistic powers have pub- 
licly announced their policy to be a conquest of the 
entire globe and its subjection to their economic 
and political theory. ill free nations and free 
men blind their eyes to this hostile threat? Will 
they close their ears to this brutal demand that 
they be doomed to slavery? With this bold and 
savage announcement, it is fundamental that free 
nations of Europe and North America should be 
determined to preserve the institutions of their 
free governments as against the ambitions and 
conquest by these sinister and ruthless forces. 
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The processes by which strong military im- 
perialistic countries have in recent years picked 
off country by country are distinct and clear in 
the minds of the people of the United States. 
Hitler by arms seized Austria and incorporated 
it into the Reich. Sudetenland was annexed. 
When war with all of its blood and terror burst 
upon the world, Poland was subdued, Czechoslo- 
vakia fell to the arms of Hitler, France was over- 
run, the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, and 
other defenseless and weakened nations were con- 
quered and placed under the iron heel of Hitler. 
Their institutions were overthrown, their liberty 
was destroyed, their territory was violated, and 
cruel and galling tyranny was inflicted upon them. 
Such a riot of arms and blood must not occur 
again. The united strength of peaceful and 
peace-loving peoples can prevent the violation of 
their rights and the dismemberment of their na- 
tions, if their strength is united and made effective 
against aggressors and despots. 

This area is dedicated to peace and to security. 
It must not become the lair of the armies of pesos 
nations anxious for conquest. It must not become 
the nest of totalitarian powers who seek to subvert, 
not alone the peace and security, but the traditions 
of this magnificent territory. These things all 
shine through the treaty and give it life and vi- 
tality and vigor. 


The treaty does not run counter to any of our 
obligations under the United Nations. Guite the 
contrary, it has been conceived within the frame- 
work of that organization and in its preamble the 
contracting parties solemnly reaffirm their dedi- 
cation to the high purposes and principles of the 
Charter.. It is soundly and solidly based on 
article 51 of the Charter which sendiiedip recog- 
nizes the inherent right of states to defend them- 
selves, either individually or collectively, against 
armed attack. 


Mr. President, I stand second to none in my de- 
sire to preserve the vitality and the integrity of 
the United Nations. I firmly believe the treaty 
is entirely consistent with the Charter and will 
greatly assist in maintaining peace and security— 
which is the primary purpose of the United 
Nations. 

The treaty is not directed against the Soviet 
Union nor its satellite states. What a splendid 
thing it would be if the millions of people behind 
the iron curtain had the same opportunity as the 
people of the free world to read the committee 
report on the Atlantic Pact. They would see 
that the pact is not aimed at them or any other 
group of states; it is aimed only against aggres- 
sion and war. 


Certainly no one has any grounds whatsoever 
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for accusing the United States of any aggressive 
intent. Our rapid and extensive demobilization 
following World War II and our persistent efforts 
to bring about world peace make that perfectly 
clear. 

If the Soviet Union really believes the pact is 
aimed at her, then I suggest that she demonstrate 
her peaceful intentions and embrace a policy of 
full cooperation with the North Atlantic coun- 
tries within the framework of the United Nations. 
Such a course would return rich dividends to the 
Soviet people and to the rest of the world, both 
whan of increased security and general well- 

eing. 

The treaty is not an old-fashioned military al- 
liance comparable to those which characterized 
European power politics in bygone centuries. 


The Atlantic Pact is not aggressive; it is purely 
defensive in character. It is not the design of 
a few monarchs, but has the popular support of 
the nearly 300,000,000 people of the North At- 
lantic area. It does not contain any commitment 
to goto war. It is not aimed at aggrandizement 
and is surrounded by all the solemn obligations 
against aggression which the United Nations 
Charter imposes upon its members. It comes into 
operation rg when a nation has committed a 
criminal act by launching an attack against a 
party to the treaty. It does not carry with it any 
secret additional protocols. 

It may be stated authoritatively, without any 
equivocation whatever—and the Secretary of State 
and his assistants and all connected with the treaty 
give us the most solemn assurances to that effect— 
that no commitments, no promises, no secret agree- 
ments were made; and, Mr. President, if they 
had been made they would have no effect, because 
the Congress stands here on guard. There is no 
obligation of any kind except what is written in 
the treaty itself. 

Upon reflection it is unthinkable that 12 nations, 
who have traditionally supported democratic prin- 
ciples, could ever conspire together to negotiate 
any of the notorious secret deals which were often 
associated with traditional bilateral alliances. 


a . 


I repeat what I said during the hearings. If the 
Atlantic Pact is an alliance, then it is an alliance 
only against war itself. 

Finally, the treaty does not constitute, in any 
fashion, any endorsement on the part of the United 
States of the colonial policies of any of the signa- 
tory states, 

Mr. President, I think I can dispose of this 
point in short order. I agree 100 percent with 
those who argue that this treaty should not be 
either the front door, the side door, or the back 
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door through which the United States might be 
drawn into family quarrels between the signatory 

arties and their overseas territories in Africa, the 
Sie East, or other parts of the world. 


- 


WHY DO WE NEED THE TREATY? 


The answer to the question, Why do we need 
the treaty ? can be found in the history of our times, 
I recall vividly the San Francisco Conference 
where the victorious powers with unbounded faith 
and hope signed the Charter of the United 
Nations. We signed that document with the hope 
that it gave us at least the foundations upon which 
to build a future of peace, freedom, and human 
happiness. 


- 


Yet here we stand, 4 years away from San Fran- 
cisco, with undiminished belief in the Charter, in 
the correctness of its work and spirit, and in the 
fundamental need for a universal United Nations. 
But no sincere and realistic person can blind him- 
self to the fact that peace is still remote and the 
security we long for is yet to be attained. The 
long catalog of 30 Soviet vetoes and the frustrated 
efforts to write a peace treaty with Germany bear 
eloquent witness of how effectively the peace and 
security machinery of the world has been ham- 
pered. 

We have become painfully aware that the tech- 
nique of “divide on conquer” is not a thing of the 
= but a part of the insecure present. It has 

een given fresh life and application during the 
_ 4 years in country after country. The cata- 
og of its victims is even more imposing than that 
compiled by aggressor nations before World 
War II. 

There was once a Republic of Estonia. Where 
now is Estonia? Its soil remains, but its democ- 
racy has been ruthlessly destroyed. It has been 
transformed into a police state. 

There was once a Lithuania. Where is that na- 
tiontoday? The basic freedoms of its people have 
been brutally usurped. It has been absorbed into 
a vast communistic system. 

There was once a Latvia. Where now isthe fair 
land we knew as Latvia? Its boundaries have dis- 
appeared. It has been incorporated into the to- 
talitarian network of eastern Europe. 

There was once a democratic Czechoslovakia. 
Over the centuries its people have stood for free- 
dom and self-government. All the world knows 
what has happened in that unhappy land. De- 
mocracy has been routed. Tyranny has been en- 
throned. Free government has been banished. 

The same tragedy has taken place in differing 
degree in other countries. Where is the freedom 
of the so-called liberated peoples of Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Al- 
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bania? Overshadowed by the might of their 
eastern neighbor, and alone, one by one, they have 
been subjugated by aggression from within and 
from without. 

Let us be perfectly frank. Such a situation, 
which breeds fear and suspicion and distrust, is a 
constant threat to world peace. It is a threat to 
the security of peaceful peoples who desire to lead 
their own lives and to direct their own future, free 
from the destructive impact of infiltration, and 
free from the menacing arms of a hostile power. 

The security of the North Atlantic area is neces- 
sary to the security of the United States. I em- 
phasize that statement. Iceland, Greenland, and 
Canada are our front door. That door must be 
guarded and defended. 


Mr. President, I am completely convinced that 
if the Kaiser had known in 1914 that his ruthless 
attack upon Belgium and France would have led 
Great Britain and the United States to hur] their 
armed might against him, he never would have 
crossed the Belgian frontier. 

I am completely convinced, too, that if Hitler 
had known in 1939 that the United States and the 
other United Nations would have stood together 
against his marching millions, he never would have 
launched World War II. 

The unwillingness on the part of the free nations 
of the world to make clear in advance their de- 
termination effectively to oppose aggression was in 
large measure responsible for the two great wars 
of our time. 

All during the 1930's the League of Nations was 
plagued with this same doubt and uncertainty. 
Manchuria, Ethiopia, Austria, Czechoslovakia— 
all were victories for the aggressor because League 
members failed to stand united in defense of the 
Covenant. 

Last year this committee in its report on Senate 
Resolution 289 commented as follows: 

The committee is convinced that the horrors of another 
world war can be avoided with certainty, only by pre- 
venting war from starting. The experience of World 
War I and World War II suggest that the best deterrent 
to aggression is the certainty that immediate and effective 
countermeasures will be taken against those who violate 
the peace. 

President Truman has this same lesson in mind 
when he delivered his inaugural address last Jan- 
uary. “If we can make it sufficiently clear, in 
advance,” he said, “that any armed attack affect-. 
ing our national security would be met with over- 
whelming force, the armed attack might never 
occur.” 

The main objective of the North Atlantic Treaty 
is to erase any possible doubt and uncertainty that 
may be lurking in the minds of potential aggres- 
sors. We must provide unmistakable proof this 
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French from Mexico. 


time that the free nations will stand together to 
resist armed attack from any quarter. History 
must not be allowed to repeat itself. War is not 
inevitable. 

It is confidently believed that the ratification of 
the treaty will exert a tremendous deterrent in 
preventing armed attack. The knowledge of any 
nation with criminal designs to absorb or conquer 
a small or weak nation that an armed attack by it 
upon such nation would meet with united resist- 
ance of the signatories to the pact would discour- 
age that nation and probably prevent its criminal 
enterprise. 

The deterring effect of a warning in advance is 
clearly illustrated by the Monroe Doctrine. I 
digress to observe that in this Chamber the Senate 
of that time, 1823, had presented to it and had 
read the stirring lines of the Monroe Doctrine. 
In 1823, when President Monroe made his famous 
proclamation, he did so in order to arrest the 
scheming of Spain and the Holy Alliance. The 
Holy Alliance, composed of the sovereigns of Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and Austria in 1823 plotted the de- 
struction of the republics in South and Central 
America and the reinstatement of monarchies in 
those lands. Their designs upon Spain’s former 
colonies in the New World were forestalled by 
Monroe’s firm declaration that the United States 
would “consider any attempt on their part to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety.” In the face 
of those stirring words, the Holy Alliance aban- 
doned its designs, and the Western Hemisphere 
was saved. 

While the United States was involved in the 
War Between the States in 1861, imperialists in 
France conceived an enterprise against the integ- 
rity and sovereignty of Mexico. The United 
States registered its opposition. French forces 
invaded Mexico and captured the capitol on June 
7, 1863. The French proclaimed Mexico a mon- 
archy and installed Maximilian as emperor with 
the support of the French troops. 

The United States had to content itself with 
sending diplomatic notes since she could neither 
drive out the French nor help Juarez to do so. 
Upon the termination of the War Between the 
States, the attitude of the United States toward 
the French in Mexico became firm and determined. 
Secretary of State Seward, whose portrait looks 
down upon us in this Chamber, warned France 
against any permanent occupation of Mexico. 

The War Between the States having come to an 
end, the United States was free to dislodge the 
In 1867, Napoleon III 
withdrew his troops from Mexico, and abandoned 
Maximilian to the fury of Juarez. 

The mere announcement of the Monroe Doc- 
trine deterred the Holy Alliance in its plans of con- 
quest. The announcement that the United States 
would maintain the Monroe Doctrine in Mexico 
ousted the French from Mexico and dethroned 
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the usurper Maximilian. Not a gun was fired, not 
a cannon was discharged, not an act of the mili- 
tary was necessary to invoke the principles and 
precepts of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Through more than a century of dynamic ap- 
sar ae the Monroe Doctrine kept aggression 
rom the doorstep of the New World and preserved 
the territorial integrity of that entire area. Not 
a gun was fired in maintaining that Doctrine— 
not even when it was applied in bringing to an 
end the ill-starred empire of Maximilian in Mex- 
ico. For almost a century and a quarter, it grew 
in strength and power and played an important 
role in assuring peace and security in the New 
World. No clearer proof exists that security lies 
in letting the aggressor know in advance that re- 
sistance awaits his criminal act. 


WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS TO THE 
UNITED STATES? 


Every citizen of this country, and especially 
every elected representative of the people, must 
ask himself this fundamental question: How does 
the treaty benefit my country? There is nothing 
mean, narrow, or ignoble in using this yardstick— 
a yardstick that all the signatory powers also use— 
because in this treaty, the advantages gained by 
the other members are also our benefits, and our 

ains coincide with their own. I will go even 
urther: The benefits of this pact will be reaped 
by A nggnarads. nations everywhere. 

he principal benefit to this United States is 

the great promise this treaty holds for an endur- 
ing world peace. Certainly the United States, as 
much as any other country, has a tremendousl 
high stake in the kind of peace and security which 
give opportunity for the full application of our 
vast energies for the promotion of greater well- 
being, strong democratic institutions and prin- 
ciples, and the maintenance of our way of life. 


It is obvious that the United States gains much 
by declaring now, in this written pact, the course 
of action we would follow even if the treaty did 
not exist. Without a treaty, we were drawn into 
two world wars to preserve the security of the 
North Atlantic community. Can anyone doubt 
that we would become involved in a third world 
conflict if it slfould ever come? 


The treaty, in thus encouraging a feeling of 
confidence and security, will provide an atmos- 
phere in which the European recovery program 
can move forward with new vitality. We know 
that encouraging progress has already been made. 
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We know, too, that a momentum of confidence has 
been building up in Europe as a direct result of 
our assistance. 

But that is not enough. The greatest obstacle 
that stands in the way of complete recovery is the 

ervading and paralyzing sense of insecurity, 

he treaty is a powerful antidote to this poison, 
It will go far in dispelling the fear that has 
plagued Europe since the war. 


The North Atlantic Treaty is designed to give 
encouragement and a tougher and more enduring 
quality to the morale of the people of these lands, 
Its purpose is to rehabilitate their courage and 
strength and their determination to preserve their 
traditional attachment to the institutions of liberty 
and to the basic principles and civilizations of 
their peoples. These are the mighty forces which 
the pact is intended to invigorate and revive. 


There is one final benefit which, in all candor, 
should not be overlooked. If our efforts for 
peace fail and war is thrust upon us we shall not 
stand alone. Our strategic positions will be 
greatly improved and we shall have a much better 
a make effective use of our armed 
strength. Eleven friendly nations, with a vigor- 
ous population and vast industrial production, 
pledge to stand with us and to resist the attack 
from whatever quarter it may come. This means 
for all parties a greater confidence that any in- 
ternational criminal, who violates the charter and 
uses armed force against us, can be successfully 
resisted and ultimately defeated. 


President Monroe warned the aggressor that 
an attack upon any state in the New World would 
be considered an attack against us and would 
meet with our determined resistance. Let me re- 
peat, for over a century this doctrine has re- 
mained a source of great security to us and to our 
southern neighbors. It kept Spain from embark- 
ing upon a reconquest of her lost South American 
colonies and prevented Russia from extending her 
domain to California. It drove the Emperor 
Maximilian from the throne of Mexico, and it 
turned the German Navy from Venezuela’s door. 
The treaty which the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations now presents for favorable Senate action 
is but the logical extension of the principle of 
the Monroe Doctrine to the North Atlantic area. 

Finally, we do not lightly disregard the past, 
nor shirk the present, nor prophesy the future. 
But in ratifying this treaty, the Senate of the 
United States heeds the voice and successful 
statesmanship of our glorious past. The Senate 
realistically and courageously applies to the pres- 
ent the force of our matured responsibility and 
world leadership. By this action, the Senate 
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does not prophesy the future; it guarantees there 
is one for free nations. 

Recent developments, including the results of 
the Paris meeting of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters, convince me that our present foreign ae 
is based on sound principles. The Soviet Union 
understands firmness; they understand what we 
mean when we say with conviction that we are 
going to stand on what is right and what is just. 

A wide chasm of differences still yawns be- 
tween the east and the west. Any weakness or 
vacillation on our part will be heseuabhe ex- 
ploited by the Soviet Union and will broaden the 
chasm, rather than narrow it. We are on the 
right road. We shall move firmly and resolutely 
toward our goal. 

In some totalitarian quarters the charge is made 
that the United States seeks to employ the North 
Atlantic Treaty as an instrument of imperialist 

olicy. The United States is assailed as the sym- 
bol of imperialism with the purpose of subordi- 
nating the signatories to the treaty to its will 
and to control their affairs and policy. A more 
false charge was never advanced in modern 
history. 

The course of the United States in the field of 
foreign policy is well-known in every country in 
the world. They are aware of our power and re- 
sources; of our industrial preeminence; of our 
naval and military command of the oceans and the 
air. They know that these superb resources have 
not been employed to establish an empire. They 
respect our world influence and leadership in the 
cause of peace and international cooperation. 
They remember our part in establishing the 
United Nations and advancing its objectives of 
preventing war and the settlement of international 
disputes by peaceful means rather than by the 
sword. They know that ambition for dominion 
is not the motive of our policy. 





. . e 


We stand before the bar of history. We shall 
face its judgment without fear. We strive to 
strengthen liberty and security to the free nations 
of the world. We await the verdict of the years 
with supreme confidence. Our motives and our 
conduct will be vindicated and will receive the 
plaudits of grateful nations and of their people. 

We do not covet empire. We do not covet con- 
trol of any other nation. We abhor tyranny, 
whether by arms or by devious and secret pressure, 
with the threat of grim force behind them. We 
do covet peace. We do covet security. We do 
covet freedom. We do covet the right of free 
nations and freemen to live without the fear of 
conquest or subjugation. 

Under the Atlantic Pact no sword leaps from 
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its scabbard ; no plane drops its bombs; no soldier 
marches with a gun in his hand, until an armed 
attack, in violation of international law, is made 
upon a peaceful member of the pact. 

As Senators drive around Washington, they 
may observe at the entrance to certain streets and 
areaways a sign erected by the police, reading “Do 
not enter.” 

The North Atlantic Treaty is a flaming sign to 
any aggressor, to any nation that contemplates 
armed attack upon a peaceful and law-abiding 
nation—“Do not enter” the North Atlantic area. 
The North Atlantic area must be a sanctuary 
against armed attack, against the violation of the 
security of peaceful nations. 


Excerpts From Statement by 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg? 


No one can say he knows the answer to the peace 
conundrum which plagues this world. As one 
witness before our committee rightly said: “We 
live in unsatisfactory times and must make un- 
satisfactory choices.” Peace is in flux. We are 
denied the luxury of perfecting our own righteous 
designs because, while one nation can make war, 
it takes two or more to plan and keep the peace. 
I do not know that I am right. But at least I 
know, as a result of our committee hearings, that 
my convictions seem to be supported by a great 
majority of the organized citizenship of the coun- 
try as expressed by spokesmen for most of our 
groups in every field of life. 

My view is that this treaty is the most sensible, 
— practicable, and economical step the 

nited States can now take in the realistic interest 
of its own security ; in the effective discouragement 
of aggressive conquest which would touch off 
world war three; in the stabilization of western 
Germany; and, as declared by its own preamble, 
in peacefully safeguarding the freedoms and the 
civilization founded on the principles of democ- 
racy, individual liberty, and the rule of law. 
These things, Mr. President, I shall undertake to 
prove. 

Only those without eyes to see and ears to hear 
can deny that these precious values—far dearer 
than life itself—are in jeopardy in today’s tortured 
world. It is the overriding fact of life. Sooner 
or later every other problem is overshadowed by 
it. It is a condition, not a theory. It must be 
met as such. That is what this pending treaty 
undertakes to do. 

This jeopardy does not stem from us. On the 
contrary, the greatest tribute ever paid to the good 
faith of any government is the shining fact that, 
though we are the sole custodians of atomic bombs, 


* Made before the Senate of the United States on July 6, 
1949 and printed from the Congressional Record of July 6, 
1949, p. 9065. 
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no nations anywhere on earth this afternoon, in- 
cluding the Soviet group which so violently libels 
our motives, has the slightest fear that the United 
States of America will misuse its present lethal 
monopoly. They all know they are safe unless and 
until they strike first. So patent is this fact that 
I am at a loss to understand how some of our own 
citizens—God save the mark—can join the war- 
mongering charges that are made against us by 
those who nourish futile dreams of our de- 
struction. 

The jeopardy to which I have referred does not 
stem from us. It does not stem from those over- 
whelming majorities of peace-living states which 
constantly make common cause with us on the roll 
calls in the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. It does not stem from the North Atlantic 
community where western civilization was cradled 
and where its survival is at stake. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it stems from embattled, greedy communism 
abroad and at home; from open conspiracies which 
have frankly sought to wreck the brave self-help 
and mutual aid which would restore independent 
peoples to their heritage, with our American co- 
operation; from kindred saboteurs in the United 
Nations; from those who have repelled and 
thwarted our American designs and aspirations for 
a live-and-let-live world. 

I repeat: The jeopardy does not stem from us. 
But it inevitably involves us. Indeed, we are its 
heart and core. It is aimed ultimately at us. We 
cannot run away from it. There it is, pact or no 
pact. Every vigilant American knows this is 
true. We are the final target, though other inde- 
pendent peoples are in nearer jeopardy. We may 
argue ourselves out of ratifying the pact. But 
we cannot thereby argue ourselves out of the jeop- 
ardy which the pact seeks to minimize. 

Is it not elementary common sense, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for those who share this jeopardy also to 
share vigilance against it? That is what this 
treaty does. It reduces the jeopardy by anticipat- 
ing it. It reduces the jeopardy by sharing it. 
Indeed, it may well extinguish the jeopardy—and 
I believe it will—by the clear demonstration that 
this united self-defense against aggression will be 
invincible. Upon two previous occasions the 
Kaiser and the Fuehrer found this out the hard 
way. This treaty ought to make a renewal of the 
lesson, in blood and sweat and tears, unnecessary. 
Certainly it is worth the chance. 

We must undertake to mitigate this jeopardy 
by every possible, pacific means. This treaty is 
not a substitute for other major efforts to push 
back the shadows of war and to integrate what I 
shall repeatedly describe as a “live and let live 
world.” With firm patience these efforts must 
continue in the United Nations. With complete 
good faith they must continue at the council tables 
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in Paris and elsewhere, regardless of discourage- 
ments. They must never surrender to the hope- 
less defeatism which presumes that war is inevi- 
table. Rather, they must presume that peace is 
inevitable, sooner or later, if we persist in trailing 
it:’ But they must never fail to recognize that 
appeasement is surrender on the installment plan, 

There is no hypothesis of honorable peace, Mr, 
President, into which the North Atlantic Treaty 
does not fit. It stands in the way of nothing but 
armed aggression and nobody but armed aggres- 
sors. It cannot possibly handicap any successful 
peace efforts in other directions. It can only sup- 
plement and strengthen them—always and forever 
a reserve reliance, and nothing else—always and 
forever subordinate to the happy evolution of de- 
pendable progress in the United Nations, in the 
Councils of Foreign Ministers, and in the friend- 
lier habits of presently dangerous neighbors. 


The treaty is here for another reason. We have 
not finished World War II until the German prob- 
lem is settled. There can be neither peace nor 
economic stability in western Europe until the 
German problem is liquidated. There can be no 
release for us from our own burdensome occupa- 
tional responsibilities in western Germany until 
free and self-sufficient government is reestablished 
in these areas. This means, on the one hand, that 
the Germans must have a reasonable and hopeful 
opportunity to build a sound and healthy economy 
for themselves and to resume their place in the 
family of nations. But it requires, on the other 
hand, that this recovery shall not restore the ag- 
gressive military potential which, twice in our 
lives, has plunged the world in war. 

This time there must be no mistakes upon this 
score. Germany’s immediate neighbors cannot 
be blamed for special solicitude in this respect. 
They cannot be blamed for insisting that Ger- 
man recovery must be subordinate to these pro- 
tections. To meet this elementary need, we of- 
fered our Allies, including the Soviets, a 40-year 
treaty of support in the event of Axis resurgence. 
The Soviets spurned the proposal. I assume it 
is still open to them. In lieu thereof, we have 
now signed this pending 20-year pact with our 
western allies. For them and us it accomplishes, 
among other things, the same result. It would 
apply just as promptly and effectively to a Ger- 
man aggressor as it does to a Communist aggressor. 
But by the same token it also is a powerful and 
well-nigh indispensable aid to maximum German 
recovery—and therefore to European recovery— 
because it permits greater recovery latitudes than 
Germany’s twice-ravished neighbors would other- 
wise tolerate. 


It is purely a self-defensive compact which 
serves advance notice upon any aggressor that 
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300,000,000 people in the North Atlantic com- 
munity propose neither to appease nor surrender 
to aggression against the “rich heritage of: the 
Western World,” as one analyst has put it; that 
“brilliant civilization based on Greek humanism, 
Roman legal thinking, Christian ethics, and the 
great common experience of the Renaissance, all 
binding us together in a peace-loving community 
of free thought and free endeavor” which we mean 
to uphold and, if it should be necessary, to defend. 

There is not one aggressive syllable in the en- 
tire contract. There is nothing but peace in the 
aspirations which give it being and in the self- 
help and mutual aid which give it life. It is not 
built to stop a war after it starts—although its 
potentialities in this regard are infinite. It is 
built to stop wars before they start. With great- 
est respect bor the counter views of sincere Ameri- 
cans who argue otherwise—but with complete con- 
tempt for the hostile, self-serving, self-confessing 
hysteria against it by communism everywhere— 
I shall urge the Senate that this is the logical 
evolution of one of our greatest American idioms, 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” 

I want to come back, Mr. President, to the 
charge that this North Atlantic Pact is a repeti- 
tion of the old military alliances as menacingly 
known to history, and that it thus flies in the face 
of all our own precious national tradition. I sub- 
a, exhibit bearing upon both and answering 
both. 

Perhaps the most significant of all the old, 
orthodox military alliances was the Holy Alli- 
ance of 1815. Perhaps the most significant of all 
our own American doctrines was the Monroe Doc- 
trine of 1823, which was first announced to the 
world within these very hallowed walls where we 
now meet. The Holy Alliance and the Monroe 
Doctrine were just 8 years apart. The latter was 
substantially stimulated by the threats to Amer- 
ica inherent in the former. I think by a very 
brief analysis of the two I can indicate conclusively 
why there is not a scintilla of justification for con- 
fusing the thing we are here asked to do with this 
thing of ancient menace. 

Let me read one tell-tale, controlling sentence 
from the Holy Alliance: “The three contracting 
monarchs will remain united by the bonds of a true 
and indissoluble fraternity, and, considering each 
other as fellow countrymen, they will on all oc- 
casions and in all places lend each other aid and 
assistance.” 

It was a contract for weal or woe—on all oc- 
casions and in all places—regardless of provoca- 
tions—regardless of right or wrong—to stand and 
fight together for the survival of these monarchies. 
It was a self-serving alliance against the world. 
It was both defensive and aggressive. It was a 
contract not only for survival but for domination. 
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Can you find any remote semblance of a parallel 
in the North Atlantic Treaty which is dedicated 
solely to peace; which applies solely to mutual re- 
sistance against an aggressor’s armed attack; 
which is devoid of a steal imperialistic obligation ; 
and which is instantly null and void when the con- 
science of the min is prepared to function 
through the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions? This is not a military alliance in any his- 
torical and orthodox meaning of that phrase. 

Then let me read, on the other hand, two sen- 
tences from the Monroe Doctrine 


We owe it to candor— 


And when that phrase was used it was simply 
the forerunner of what we now mean when we so 
often indicate that in conducting the public foreign 
policy of the United States the Government 
should say what it means and mean what it says. 


We owe it to candor and to the amicable relations exist- 
ing between the United States and those powers (referring 
to contemplated American colonization by European pow- 
ers) to declare that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and security... . 
With the governments who have declared their independ- 
ence and maintained it, and whose independence we have, 
on great consideration and on just principles, acknowl- 
edged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose 
of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny . ..in any other light than as the mani- 
— of an unfriendly disposition toward the United 

tates. 


Mr. President, the North Atlantic Pact may be 
a literal departure from orthodox American 
diplomacy although George Washington’s justly 
revered Farewell Address visualized temporary 
alliances for extraordinary emergencies—and I 
do not know how any emergency could be more 
extraordinary than our dire need to stop total 
atomic war before it starts again, and I think a 
treaty which is subject to review in 10 years is 
relatively a pn compared with the decades 
of inexpressible grief which the failure of peace 
would grind into our broken lives. But I deny 
that the treaty is a departure from a philosophy 
of preventive action against aggression which was 
bravely and wisely and successfully launched by 
our own prescient forebears 126 years ago in, 
Washington, D.C. I deny that it has any kin- 
ship with military alliances as they were known in 
the old and ominous sense. I assert, on the basis 
of our own American experience with candor 
under the Monroe Doctrine that it is more cal- 
culated to encourage peace and to prevent the in- 
sane events which would make peace impossible, 
pact or no pact, than any other recourse which 
we could presently embrace. 

I know, Mr. President, there are many friends 
of this great peace adventure who are inclined to 
put their overriding emphasis upon the subse- 
quent physical implementation of the pact. 
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There are those who count it disingenuous to take 
any other view. 

I do not agree. Frankly, I should have much 
less interest in this treaty if I thought its re- 

ressive influence for peace is measured by or 
eouniens on any such implementation. It is not 
the military forces in. being which measure the 
impact of this “knock-out” admonition. In my 
view its invincible power for peace is the awe- 
some fact that any aggressor upon the North At- 
lantic community knows in advance that from the 
very moment he launches his conquest he will 
forthwith face whatever cumulative opposition 
these united allies in their own wisdom deem nec- 
essary to beat him to his knees and to restore peace 
and security. 


Article 3 is elementary common sense in that 
the parties to this treaty propose, separately and 
jointly, by means of continuous self-help and 
mutual aid, to develop their individual and col- 
lective potentials to resist armed attack. It is 
common sense to put these common interests in 

ear in the exercise of common vigilance. The 
etter they are integrated the less the need for 
their expansion and the less likelihood of their 
subsequent use. 

What is proposed under article 3 for the next 
year? I do not know except by general infor- 
mation, that we may be asked for something like 
$1,000,000,000 of arms aid to supplement six or 
seven billions which our associated nations have 
already provided in their own budgets. The im- 
mediate objective, I understand, is substantial] 
to make existing forces more efficient—to won | 
ardize rather than to expand. 

By no stretch of the imagination can such a 
prospecius be deemed aggressive. Nor can it be 
deemed competitive. Nor can it be deemed a plan 
to turn western Europe into an armed camp. Nor 
can'it be deemed to contemplate new American 
manpower overseas. Nor, Mr. President, can it be 
deemed—and this is the vital thing to me—to 
measure the final authority which this agreement 
shall exercise to dissuade aggressors from their 
crimes. The supreme authority for peace is in the 
potentials of the treaty itself. It is in article V 
and not in article ITT. 

I want to repeat again, however, that I under- 
stand that article III has its very definite and 
unavoidable importance. It builds no illusory 
Maginot lines. But it steps up the defense facili- 
ties in being. It contributes to security and to 
the sense of security. It certainly discourages 
armed aggression by proxy, which is to say by in- 
ternal treason. It betokens the fact that the 
treaty “means business” in its mutual purpose to 
prevent aggression. But I reserve to myself, as 
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will every Senator, the right to pass independent 
judgment on the nature and extent of this supple- 
mentary legislation. 

Just what is our obligation at this point? | 
take it no one would pretend that the ratification 
of the pact does not make some sort of alteration 
in the situation as it exists without the pact. Its 
articles are not meaningless. But the timing and 
the nature and extent aT inahnnniing legislation, 
in this or any other year, are, in my opinion, wide 
open to the free decision of all Senators as to what 
they believe the objectives of the pact and the na- 
tional security require. The Secretary of State's 
statement is: 


The pact does not dictate the conclusion of honest 
judgment... it does preclude repudiation of the principle 
or of the obligation of making that honest judgment... 
there is an obligation to help, but the extent, the manner, 
and the timing is up to the honest judgment of the 
parties. 


Much the same sort of question arises under 
article 5. Senators will observe that I am now 
seeking to survey the moot points that have arisen. 
Since this article says that “an armed attack upon 
one shall be considered an armed attack upon all,” 
does this automatically commit us to war? It 
commits us, according to the text to take forth- 
with, individually and in concert with the other 
parties, “such action as we deem necessary, in- 
cluding the use of armed force, to restore and 
maintain the security of the North Atlantic area.” 
A commitment to take notice and to do something 
about it is automatic. A commitment to war is 
not. Indeed, the textual phrase “including the 
use of armed force” obviously indicates that there 
are many other alternatives, just as there are ip 
the United Nations Charter. 

Everything depends upon the nature of the 
event. A minor aggression might be stopped by 
a vigorous warning. An instant appeal to the 
Security Council of the United Nations might suc- 
ceed and suffice. If the Security Council de- 
faults, the so-called pacific sanctions described in 
the Charter might be applied by the partners un- 
der the pact. In other words, what might be 
called an “aggressive incident,” or perhaps a “pro- 
voked incident” as some fear, as distinguished 
from an all-out, clearly deliberate act of conquest, 
could be met with a multitude and variety of de- 
vices far short of war. This is important because 
these so-called “incidents” have often historically 
led to war. At such a moment, the pact’s poten- 
tials should exercise incalculable influence for 
peace. 

But suppose the event is obviously of major and 
deliberate magnitude and clearly discloses a crim- 
inal aggressor deliberately on the march—as Hit- 
ler entered Poland or as the Kaiser entered Bel- 
gium. Let us say that it is clearly the dread 
thing which threatens the life and freedom of one 
of our associated nations, if not ourselves directly. 
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If it is, it threatens the life and freedom of every 
other associated nation, including our own. [f it 
js, it threatens total war or total surrender, pact or 
no pact. If it is, our commitment is clear as crys- 
tal. It is to take whatever action we deem neces- 
sary to maintain the security of the North Atlan- 
tic area, which vividly includes the security of the 
United States. If the only action adequate is 
war, then it means war. If it does mean war, I 
venture to assert that, pact or no pact, it would 
mean war for us anyway in this foreshortened 
world. If it does mean war, I venture to say that 
we would be infinitely better off for having instant 
and competent Allies. But if it does mean war, 
only Congress itself, under the specific terms of 
the pact, can declare it. 

But then comes the next question. Who would 
decide for us what we would deem to be necessary 
under such bitter circumstances? The Constitu- 
tion says that only Congress can declare war. The 
Constitution also makes the President the Com- 
mander in Chief of our armed forces. As such, 
he can use—and many times has used—the armed 
forces to defend American life and property and 
security, without a declaration of war. Since 
treaties are the supreme law of the land, would it 
not be his duty, under the extreme circumstances 
last indicated, to act instantly in defense of that 
pledge? I think the answer is “Yes.” But he has 
a wide area of discretion, always short of war, in 
which to act, and he can only act within his con- 
stitutional authority, which is neither increased 
nor diminished by this pact. Whatever it has 
been, there it still is. He could, for example, im- 
mediately alert our armed defense and summon 
Con to its own swift constitutional decision. 
His immediate action, like his power and his re- 
sponsibility, would depend upon the nature and 
circumstances of the event. So long as his action 
“forthwith” honorably recognized the basic obli- 
gation, he certainly would not be under compul- 
sion to take any impetuous decision which might 
handicap or damage the sustained strategy ulti- 
mately necessary to the pledged objective, namely, 
the restoration of over-all security for the North 
Atlantic area. 

The committee report answers an even more spe- 
cific question on this score. Would he, the Presi- 
dent, or the Congress, be obligated to react to an 
attack on Paris or Copenhagen in the same precise 
manner as to an attack on New York? The an- 
swer is “No.” An armed attack upon our home- 
land involves an imminent physical need and an 
imminent constitutional obligation for instant and 
maximum physical response which does not, and 
cannot, by the very nature of the case, exist else- 
where, or under other circumstances. Turn the 
example around. In the event of an armed at- 
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tack upon Alaska, would we, or could we, expect 
France or Denmark to react in the same manner 
as to an attack upon Paris or Copenhagen? Cer- 
tainly not; obviously not. It would be impossible. 

But that does not dilute the “forthwith” pledge 
of “all for one and one for all” if an international 
assassin strikes. The pledge dependably means 
that whoever is attacked will have dependable 
allies who will do their dependable part, by con- 
stitutional process, as swiftly as possible to defeat 
the aggressors by whatever means each deems 
necessary. 


Let us not make the fatal error of deserting the 
treaty because of our preoccupation with con- 
tingencies which we are far more likely to confront 
without the treaty than with it. The prevention 
of the next war is more important even than the 
winning of it because not even the winner will be 
able to afford his victory. 

This leads me to one more observation in this 
connection. The prevention of war is human- 
kind’s supreme objective. The way must be found. 
Like the United Nations to which it is subordinate, 
the North Atlantic Pact strives toward this goal. 
Yet, until the goal is reached, the pact must re- 
luctantly but realistically face the existence of 
arms and armaments in the hands of potential 
foes. Peace will never escape this final hazard 
until universal disarmament, under absolutely de- 
pendable and automatic guaranties against bad 
faith, has spiked all guns for keeps. This is the 
supreme Christian aspiration. I proudly remind 
the Senate that Senate Resolution 239, which was 
the clear forerunner of this pact, asked not only 
for the pact, but also, and with equal emphasis, 
for maximum American efforts “to obtain agree- 
ments” among United Nations members, “upon 
universal regulation and reduction of armaments 
under adequate and dependable guaranty against 
violation.” 

The same Senate which asked, in Senate Reso- 
lution 239, for collective self-defense under arti- 
cle 51 of the Charter—as envisioned in the pending 
treaty—also asked, and in the same breath, for 
universal disarmament. Let that stand Mr. Presi- 
dent, as an incontestable answer to those malignant 
critics who cry out that the North Atlantic Pact 
is borne of warmongers harboring evil, armed de- 
signs upon their fellow men. 

I could wish, Mr. President, that if and when 
this pact is ratified, the President of the United 
States might address the world upon this score. 
I could wish that he might remind the world of 
all six of the objectives of Senate Resolution 239 
from which this pact springs; and that he might 
call the peoples of the earth to a new crusade in 
behalf of these peace truths in the so-called Van- 
denberg resolution. I could wish that he might 
underscore our good-faith dedication, and plead 
for good-faith recruits. 
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It is peace which dominates our souls. Peace 
and righteousness—the only kind of peace that is 
worth the price we are prepared to pay for it. 


The inherent right of collective defense—those 
are Charter words—clearly includes the inherent 
right of collective preparation for defense. But 
there is neither preparation nor ultimate action 
against anything, Mr. President, unless an armed 
aggressor rapes the Charter, and then only until 
the Charter’s principles and purposes are re- 
deemed. How can such defense of the Charter 

ossibly be construed as hostile to the Charter? 
Sew can it hurt the Charter to make the Charter 
work ¢ 

We are members of the Charter. If the Char- 
ter had not been nullified in vital ways by the 
Communist group, we would already be doing 
everything, against armed aggression, which we 
would do under the regional pact. Our obligation 
under the pact is nothing new. It exists in the 
whole spirit of the Charter. How can it be pos- 
sible that we undermine the Charter when we keep 
its obligation alive—when we keep its spirit 
alive—by acts of new and effective allegiance? 


Mr. President, I shall now briefly, but I hope 
firmly, deal with other interpretative issues that 
have arisen in the course of the committee’s hear- 
ings and the public discussion of the pact. These 
hearings and this discussion have been useful. 
We dare leave no twilight zones of fuzzy under- 
standing in respect to what we here do—not only 
for our own sakes, but also lest there be those 
among our friends abroad who might one day ac- 
cuse us of keeping the word of promise to the 
ear and breaking it to the hope. Regardless of 
whether we find ourselves in final agreement, I 
commend the vigilant and critical scrutiny which 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
DonneELL] and the distinguished Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Warxrns] have focused upon the pact 
throughout its consideration. I also commend to 
all Senators the careful and comprehensive re- 
port of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
which speaks with recognized authority and with 
controlling probity in respect to implications and 
interpretations. 

The question arises whether articles IV and V 
of the pact cover armed aggression against 
colonial or dependent or otherwise related areas 
of the signatories outside the area of the North 
Atlantic community as geographically defined in 
article VI. My own understanding is clear and 
unequivocal. The answer is “No.” There can be 
no other logical answer. The doubts seem to 
have arisen because article IV, relating solely to 
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consultations, is unlimited in the circumference 
of these consultations. But there is not a word 
of obligation in it except to talk things over, 

The obligations are spelled out in articles II] 
and V. It is significant, in this connection, that 
when article [X establishes a council to implement 
the treaty, it directs the council’s attention spe- 
cifically to articles III and V. It omits article 
IV in this connection. This is as it should be, 
It is by significant design. Our pledge of action 
under the United Nations Charter is general. 
That pledge is 4 years old. Nothing we do here 
can change it. But our pledge of action under 
the North Atlantic Pact is limited and specific, 
It applies only to armed aggression in the area 
clearly defined in article VI which is the North 
Atlantic community, set up by metes and bounds, 

A corollary question ae hoor nonmembers of 
the United Nations, namely, Italy and Portugal, 
can be included in a United Nations arrangement 
and in collective security under article 51 of the 
Charter. The first answer is that article 51 is 
not the source of the right of individual and col- 
lective self-defense. It does not establish this 
right; it merely recognizes its sovereign existence 
in all states whether in or out of the United Na- 
tions. The second answer is that the Charter of 
the United Nations clearly calls for collaboration 
with nonmember states whenever mutual interest 
requires. Indeed, article Il; paragraph VI, speci- 
fically asserts that “the organization shall insure 
that states not members of the United Nations act 
in accordance with these principles so far as may 
be necessary for the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” This doctrine is basic. It 
came to San Francisco from Dumbarton Oaks, 
It is perfectly clear that this article deals with 
aggression against any state whether a member 
of the United Nations or not. 

Other provisions of the Charter similarly rec- 
ognize the need to permit nonmember states to 
participate to some extent in the United Nations 
system for maintaining peace and security. If 
this were not so, I doubt whether Israel would 
now be an independent nation and now a member 
of the United Nations. If this were not so, cer- 
tainly Switzeiland would not now be a member 
of the World Court. The Charter does not pro- 
hibit member states from entering into mutual 
defense treaties with nonmember states. On the 
contrary, it contemplates just such arrangements 
b ene that they be consistent with the 

arter. 

Italy and Portugal have sought membership in 
the United Nations and have been prohibited by 
veto. Italy is historically indispensable to the 
individual and collective self-defense of France. 
Portugal is obviously indispensable to the defense 
of the North Atlantic community. Portugal may 
lack our sense of democracy, but it lacks no de- 
votion to our sense of peace as proven through 
the years. Both adhere to the principles and pur- 
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oses of the United Nations Charter through ad- 
ference to this pact. 

Two other questions arise in this connection. 
I respond to both. : 

First. How can we rearm Italy under article 
III of the pact when our peace treaty with Italy 

uts a sharp limitation upon Italy’s armaments! 
he answer is that we have no purpose to rearm 
Italy in excess of treaty limitations. Through 
self-help and mutual aid we shall increase the 
efficiency of this brave, young Italian Republic 
to resist armed aggression within treaty limita- 
tions. 

Second. Can other nonmember European states 
be admitted to the North Atlantic community 
hereafter? Under article X, the answer is “Yes, 
but only by unanimous consent of the existin 
signatories. Who gives this consent for the Unite 
States? The Secretary of State has quoted the 
President, categorically and unequivocally, that 
he will do so only with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The Secretary of State has further 
asserted that this pledge is binding upon the pres- 
ent President’s successors. In my opinion any 
Presidential successor who might do otherwise 
would be impeached. This is fundamental. The 
character of this pact and the nature and extent 
of our obligations under it are governed by the 
character and the nature and the extent of its 
membership. When we ratify this pact we accept 
its existing membership and none other. When 
we ratify this pact that 1s all we shall have ratified. 
To enlarge the membership is basically to alter the 

act. This must require the consent of the Senate 
just as definitely in the second instance as in the 
first. The record is clear and unmistakable. 

Still another question really answers itself at 
this point. What happens if one of the existing 
signatories itself fundamentally changes character 
within the textual life of the pact? What hap- 
pens, for example, if one of them succumbs to 
communism? Are we still bound by these 
pledges? The answer is that we are not. Any 
adverse change in basic character would repre- 
sent a new signatory to all intents and purposes. 
We are making no commitments to any such new 
signatories. 

But how do we expel them? Wedonot. Under 
such circumstance the pact simply ceases to be 
operative in respect to them. They expel them- 
selves in reality by erasing their own eligibility 
under the terms of the pact. Cooperation would 
be impossible from their point of view or from 
ours. These facts would mutually serve to termi- 
nate the actyal relationship. 

Are we bound to support a member state against 
internal attack which seeks to overthrow the gov- 
ernment? We are not bound, directly or in- 
directly, to take sides in civil wars. We are 
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pledged only against armed aggression by one 
state against another. If civil war should include 
external armed aggression, identified by us as 
such, we would be obligated to take such steps 
against the external armed aggression as we would 
deem necessary to restore and maintain the secu- 
rity of the North Atlantic area. But this treaty 
is not a contract for the perpetuation of the in- 
ternal status quo and cannot be used as such any 
more than can its parent, the United Nations 
Charter, which under article II, paragraph VII, 
is prohibited from intervening in matters which 
are essentially within domestic jurisdiction. 

Many questions have been asked about the gen- 
eral engagements in article II, the “further de- 
velopment of peaceful and friendly international 
relations” and particularly the quest for the elim- 
ination of conflict in international relations and 
the encouragement of economic collaboration. 
This is simply a restatement of the general 
philosophy of self-help and mutual aid which 
underlies every international enterprise upon 
which we have embarked. It simply reempha- 
sizes our constant theme that needless economic 
conflict is a barrier to progressive stabilities. I 
should say it is particularly addressed to the need 
for larger western European unities. 

Under it, do we accept any tariff commitments? 
We do not. Does it obligate us in any way, for 
example, in respect to the pending Ito, the Inter- 
national Trade Organization? It does not. Does 
it leave us free to consult our own economic neces- 
sities as we believe them to be? It does. It isa 
general expression of economic good will, along 
with its other emphasis upon mutually promotin 
free institutions and conditions of stability an 
well-being. It is a broad assertion, like the pre- 
amble, of an ideology. It is an abstract objective 
in keeping with the spirit of cooperation in the 
North Atlantic community. It is not by any 
stretch of the imagination a mandate. 

This leads to yet another frequent query. By 
this pact do we tacitly exclude from our concern 
those nations which we do not include in the com- 
munity? We do not. Our engagements to all 
member states in the United Nations remain 
specifically unimpaired. No jot or tittle is sub- 
tracted. Specific proofs of this truth abound. 
For example, the Rio pact remains impregnably 
intact, and always will. That includes more mem- 
ber states than does this treaty. Again, we are 
concurrently demonstrating that our direct con- 
cern with Greece and Turkey and with western 
Germany and with Korea and with kindred trou- 
ble spots is just as acute today as it was before the 
Senate ever thought of its resolution 239, which 
started this pact upon its way. The resolution 
sought, among other things, the strengthening of 
the United Nations as a vital whole. Under its 
directive we are today seeking these United Na- 
tions strength just as vigorously in the General As- 
sembly and in the Security Council as we are seek- 
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ing new strength for it through regional facilities 
to help it meet its responsibility for peace and 
security in the world. 


One final point, Mr. President. It is a legiti- 
mate source of widespread anxiety that we shall 
not overstrain our own resources in any of these 
commitments lest we ourselves collapse, pursuant 
to Soviet prayers, and take the peace hopes of the 
world down with us. Unquestionably we confront 
fiscal limitations which we dare not ignore. We 
must be provident. Yet, even in the matter of 
prudence, it is the fact of life that “without vision 
the people perish.” 

The surest way—the only largely effective 
way—for us to cut our budgets in the years to 
come is to find a dependable formula for peace. 
Exactly one-half of our budget for the next fis- 
cal year is required for national security through 
defense and foreign aid. This percentage is con- 
tinuously geared to the progress we can make to- 
ward peace. It inevitably and unavoidably 
reflects the degree of menace we confront. One 
dare not even think what it would be in the event 
of another war. We truly spend to save—taxes 
as well as lives and liberties—when we invest in 

ace. This is not an easy equation to evaluate 
in the midst of these uncertain economic days. 
But let realists remember, when they strike their 
balance, that short-sighted economy can be as 
costly and as deadly as rash extravagance under 
some circumstances. 

Now Mr. President, I summarize; and I leave 
my colleagues to their fateful judgments. This 
is my estimate of the total situation we here face. 

When the Senate, by a vote of 64 to 4 on June 
11, 1948, adopted Senate Resolution 239, I be- 
lieve it proposed the wisest and the safest peace 
procedures available to us and to western 
civilization. 

It advised the President of the United States to 
strive toward mere | the sinews of the 
United Nations in behalf of the collective peace 
and fellowship to which we rededicated our hearts 
and hopes. In particular, we advised him to seek 
regional and collective arrangements and to asso- 
ciate with them, in behalf of individual and col- 
lective self-defense through self-help and mutual 
aid against armed aggression. 

The country well-nigh universally approved 
the Senate’s action at that time. The percentage 
of dissent on the outside was apparently as small 
as it was on the inside. 
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The President has acted upon the Senate’s al] 
but unanimous advice. He has sent us precisely 
that for which we asked—and in the tailori 
of which we have had a constant hand. Ind 
I would not know what it was I was asking for on 
that historic day last June if this pact is not it, 
Furthermore, the need has not lessened with the 
intervening months, nor have the signs that this 
increased and final unity in the North Atlantic 
community will strongly maintain the peace 
momentum, in this area, which has been maki 
such vivid strides against its obvious adversaries, 

I earnestly submit that this is no time to let 
this peace momentum lag or lapse. Let us main- 
tain this sanctuary of realistic hope. This is no 
time to let the relatively little risks, if such there 
be, blind us to the larger risks which we here 
mitigate and which can involve the very survival 
of free society. Let us not get so close to the 
trees that we lose sight of the forest. While we 
must frankly assess the liabilities, lest we dream 
ourselves and others into delusions, let us just 
as frankly assess the supreme and potent and, I 
believe, dominant advantages which destiny here 
invites us to embrace for the sake of our own 
national security in our own precious land. 

This pact is a fraternity of peace. It involves 
us in no obligation not already implicit in our 
signature to the United Nations Charter. It 
simply makes the obligation plain and dependable 
for us and others. It binds potential and indis- 
pensable allies to us as well as us to them. It 
spells it out. This candor can be as powerful as 
an atomic bomb. This is its terrific authority for 
peace. It spells out, beyond any shadow of any 
doubt, the conclusive warning that 300,000,000 
people, united in competent self-defense, will 
never allow an armed aggressor to divide and con- 
quer them pursuant to the — of the rapes of 
yesterday. It spells out the conclusive warning 
that independent freedom is not an orphan in this 
western world, and that no armed aggression will 
have a chance to win. 

Thus we crystallize the most practical deterrent 
and discouragement to war which the wit of man 
has yet devised. 

We have done our best—for peace. But we 
recognize our frailty. The wit of man alone is 
not enough. I quote the final sentence from the 
findings of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 


In tendering the unanimous report on the North 
Atlantic Treaty, we do so in furtherance of our Nation’s 
most precious heritage—shared in common with the other 
signatories—continuing faith in our dependence upon 
Almighty God and His guidance in the affairs of men 
and nations. 
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U.S.-U.K.-Fusion Agreement Extended 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES 


[Released to the press July 8) 


Attached is the text of an exchange of notes 
between the Governments of the United States 
and the United Kingdom extending the bizonal 
fusion agreement for a 3-month period. They 
were signed in Washington on June 30. 

According to the terms of the extension, the 
United Kingdom will continue its support of the 
civilian population of Western Germany by con- 
tributing supplies and services from the sterling 
area in a value of approximately 4.4 million 
— or the equivalent of 17.5 million dollars. 

his constitutes a contribution of goods and serv- 
ices at an annual rate of aproximately 70 million 
dollars, the same rate at which the British have 
been supplying the German economy since Decem- 
ber 1947. Before the termination of this exten- 
sion, it is anticipated that the Federal German 
Government will be established and that a tri- 
— agreement covering the contribution and 

nancial aspects for the whole of Western Ger- 
many will have been negotiated by the United 
States, United Kingdom, and France. 

The fusion agreement signed in December 1947 
covered several aspects of the financial and eco- 
nomic problems of the bizonal area. One part 
dealt with the contribution which the United 
Kingdom was to make to the bizonal area, another 
part constituted trade and payments arrange- 
ments between the United Kingdom and the bi- 
zone. During discussions concerning recent 
extensions of this fusion agreement, it was thought 
desirable to separate these two aspects. Conse- 
quently, the United States and the United King- 
dom representatives in Germany were instructed 
to negotiate an arrangement to cover trade and 
payments between the bizone and the United 
Kingdom within the general framework of the 
European Recovery Program to supersede the 
trade and payments clauses of the fusion agree- 
ment. Negotiations in this connection have been 
taking place in Frankfurt and are now nearing 
completion. These arangements are not con- 
cerned with the United Kingdom’s contribution 
to the bizonal area but merely establish the condi- 
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tions governing trade and payments between the 
United Kingdom and Western Germany. 


Text of United States Note of June 30, 1949 


ExcetLeNncy: I have the honor to refer to the 
discussions which have taken place between the 
Government of the United Kingdom and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States on the subject of the 
extension of the Agreement between the two Gov- 
ernments concerning the British and American 
Zones of Occupation in Germany. 

By their exchange of notes of March 31, 1949 
the two Governments agreed to extend the Bizonal 
Fusion Agreement to June 30, 1949, and to consult 
together before June 1, 1949 to consider the terms 
and conditions of a new Agreement for a further 
period. 

At the time of this exchange of notes it was 
thought that, prior to June 30, a German Govern- 
ment would be in existence, that the Occupation 
Statute would be in operation and that the Tri- 
partite Agreement on Control Machinery, cover- 
ing a substantial part of the field of Trizonal 
Fusion, would have come into force simultaneously 
with the Occupation Statute, thus rendering un- 
necessary a further extension of the Bizonal 
Fusion Agreement. Since these arrangements 
have not yet matured, the Government of the 
United States believes that the most practical 
arrangement is the extension for a further period 
of three months of such parts of the present Fusion 
Agreement as have not already been replaced by 
other agreements or arrangements. 

I therefore have the honor to submit the fol- 
lowing proposals for the consideration of the 
Government of the United Kingdom: 

(A) The Fusion Agreement of December 2, 
1946, as amended on December 17, 1947 and as 
further amended by the exchange of notes of De- 
cember 31, 1948 and March 31, 1949 shall, unless 
sooner terminated by mutual agreement or by the 
conclusion of a Trizonal Fusion Agreement, be 
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extended until September 30, 1949 subject to the 
following amendments. ae 

(B) During the period for which the existing 
Fusion Agreement is extended, the Government 
of the United Kingdom will continue their contri- 
bution of supplies and services to Germany at the 
existing basic rate of 1714 million pounds per an- 
num (approximately the equivalent of 70 million 
dollars). The type and value of specific cate- 

ories of goods and services to be supplied by the 

overnment of the United Kingdom will be agreed 
a in separate discussions between the United 

ingdom and the Bizonal Area. Pending such 
agreement, the Government of the United King- 
dom will supply appropriate quantities of the 

oods and services specified in the Annex to the 

greement of December 17, 1947, amending the 
Fusion Agreement. The Government of the 
United States will use its best endeavors to secure 
the full utilization by the Bizonal Area of the 
offer of supplies and services which the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom will make to fulfill 
its obligation under this provision. If after the 
termination of the present agreement it should 
appear that the Bizonal Area has not received the 
full amount of the contribution envisaged, the two 
Governments will consult together for the purpose 
of seeking an acceptable method of settling the 
balance. 

(C) Moneys made available by the Government 
of the United Kingdom for the supply of goods 
and services in accordance with paragraph B of 
the exchange of notes of March 31 last amending 
and extending the Revised Fusion Agreement 
will, to the extent that they have not been fully 
spent by June 30, 1949, be used for the purchase 
of Category A supplies and services for delivery 
after that date in accordance with existing ar- 
rangements and procedures. 

(D) Upon the conclusion of a Payments Agree- 
ment between the United Kingdom and Western 
Germany, as envisaged in sub-paragraph (A) of 
the exchange of notes of March 31, 1949, para- 
graph 3 of the Agreement signed in Washington 
on December 17, 1947 shall terminate and its pro- 
visions shall be replaced by the Payments Agree- 
ment to be concluded between the Government of 
the United Kingdom and Western Germany. 
Until conclusion of such a Payments Agreement 
the figure of 114 million pounds in paragraph 3 
(6) (vi) and (vii) of the Agreement of Decem- 
ber 17, 1947 will be increased to 744 million 
pounds, provided, however, that any credit for 
accounting of unused drawing rights out of fiscal 
year 1948/49 will be excluded from a credit bal- 
ance of the Bizonal Area for purposes of calcu- 
lating the excess which would necessitate pay- 
ments in United States dollars. 
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(E) The liability of the Government of the 
United Kingdom to convert sterling into dollars 
in accordance with the provisions of sub-para- 
graph (b) of paragraph 4 of the Agreement signed 
in Washington on December 17, 1947 shall be lim- 
ited to the sterling held on July 1, 1949 in the 
No. 2 account of the Bank Deutscher Laender 
with the Bank of England, or due to be paid into 
that account in fulfillment of arrangements con- 
cluded before the first of July, 1949. During the 

eriod of the present agreement the sterling held 
in the No. 2 account of the Bank Deutscher Laen. 
der with the Bank of England will not be con- 
verted into dollars. 

(F) At the time of the liquidation of JEIA as 
provided for in the charter of the Allied High 
Commission for Germany the capital funds of 
JEIA, resulting from the capital contributions 
made by the Governments of the United States 
and United Kingdom in accordance with the 
Agreement of December 2, 1946, will be made 
available to the German Government for pur- 
poses of financing the foreign trade of Germany 
ah yee however, that the sterling assets of 

EIA transferred under these arrangements will 
be blocked until June 30, 1950, or until agree- 
ment has been reached between the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and the United States as 
to how their release is to be effected, whichever 
date is the sooner. 


Should these proposals commend themselves to 
the Government of the United Kingdom, I have 
the honor to suggest that this note and your reply 
should constitute an Agreement between our two 
Governments. 

Accept, [ “soe 

or the Secretary of State: 


Dean Rosk. 


Text of the United Kingdom Reply 


Jume 30, 1949. 


Sm: I have the honour to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your note of today’s date, the terms of 
which are as follows: 


[Here follows text of United States note printed 
above. | 


In reply, I have the honour to inform you that 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
accept the proposals set forth in your note and, in 
accordance with the suggestion contained therein, 
your note and this reply shall be regarded as con- 
stituting an Agreement between our two Govern- 
ments in this matter, 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to 
you the assurance of my highest consideration, 


F. R. Hoyer Mriar 
Chargé d’ Affaires 
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Agreement by U.S., France, U.K., and 
Poland on Distribution of Monetary 
Gold Looted by Germany 


[Released to the press July 6] 





A protocol was signed on July 6 in London 
in behalf of the Governments of the United States, 
the French Republic, the United Kingdom, and 
Poland by Julius Holmes, René —_ Ernest 
Bevin, and Jerzy Michalowski, whereby Poland 
is permitted to participate in the distribution of 
monetary gold looted by Germany. 

This agreement has been signed in accordance 
with that provision of part III of the Paris agree- 
ment on reparation from Germany of January 
14, 1946, which reserved the question of eventual 
participation in the restitution of monetary gold 
of countries not represented at the conference 
which drew up the agreement. 


American Nationals Holding Bank De- 
posits in Bulgaria Should Communicate 
With Department of State 


[Released to the press July 6] 


The Department of State announced on July 6 
that it is interested in communicating with Amer- 
ican nationals (natural persons or corporations, 

artnerships, or other forms of association) who 

old leva Sapeaite or credit balances with banks 
or other financial institutions, including the postal 
savings system, in Bulgaria and matured Bulgar- 
ian State leva bonds or other matured leva obli- 
gations of the Government of Bulgaria. 

Such persons who are interested in converting 
their holdings of this nature into United States 
dollars are requested to write immediately to the 
Department of State, Division of Financial Af- 
fairs, Washington 25, D.C., for further particu- 
lars. The communication to the Department in 
this respect should consist of a sworn statement, 
in duplicate, containing a full description of the 
holdings and should indicate the time and man- 
ner of the acquisition of the ownership or other 
interests in the funds. In the case of deposits 
the name and address of the Bulgarian bank or 
other depository should be stated, as well as the 
type of deposit or credit balance involved and the 
present or last known leva balance. In the case of 
matured leva bonds of the Government of Bul- 
garia the statement should indicate the present 
location of the securities, The statement also 


should contain a specific reference to the nation- 
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ality of the inquirer, indicating in the case of 
native-born citizens the place and date of birth 
in the United States supported by a certified copy 
of birth certificate, and in the case of naturalized 
citizens the date and place of birth, the date and 
place of naturalization, the designation of the 
court in which naturalized and the number of the 
naturalization certificate. An American corpora- 
tion, partnership, or other form of association 
should furnish (1) a certified copy of charter or 
articles of incorporation, including amendments, 
or a certified copy of partnership agreement, in- 
cluding amendments, (2) proof of citizenship of 
officers and directors of the corporation or of the 
partners, (3) affidavit of an officer of the corpora- 
tion as to citizenship of stockholders as far as 
known. 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Security Council 


Official Records, Second Year 


—— 190th and 191st meetings: 21 August 1947. No. 81, 
24 pp. printed. , 
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—— 393d meeting: 27 December 1948. No. 135. 39 
pp. printed. 40¢. 

— Erratum. No. 98. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted as certain designated libraries in the United 


States. 
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Draft International Technical Cooperation Act of 1949 


A Bill To promote the foreign policy of the United States and to 
authorize participation in a cooperative endeavor for assist- 
ing in the development of economically underdeveloped areas 
of the world. 


Be it Enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress Assem- 
bled, That this Act may be cited as the “International 
Technical Cooperation Act of 1949.” 

Section 2. The United States and other nations of the 
world have a common interest in the material progress 
of all peoples, both as an end in itself and because such 
progress will further the advance of human freedom, the 
secure growth of democratic ways of life, the expansion 
of mutually beneficial commerce and the development of 
international understanding and good will. The mem- 
bers of the United Nations have covenanted to promote 
higher standards of living and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development. Many peoples liv- 
ing in economically underdeveloped areas of the world 
are seeking a fuller life and are striving to realize their 
full capabilities and to develop the resources of the lands 
in which they live. These efforts can be furthered 
through the cooperative endeavor of all nations to assist 
in such development. 

It is, therefore, declared to be the policy of the United 
States, in the interest of its people, as well as that of 
other peoples, to promote the development of economically 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 

Section 3. It is the objective of this Act to effectuate 
this policy by enabling the Government of the United 
States to participate in programs, in cooperation with 
other interested governments, for the interchange of 
technical knowledge and skills which contribute to the 
balanced and integrated development of the economic re- 
sources and productive capacities of economically under- 
developed areas. 

SecTion 4. In carrying out the objective set forth in 
Section 3 of this Act, the participation of the United 
Nations, the Organization of American States, their re- 
lated organizations, and of any other international or- 
ganization shall be sought wherever practicable, 

Section 5. The participation of private agencies and 
persons shall be encouraged in carrying out the objective 
of this Act. 


Sxction 6. As used in this Act, 


(a) The term “technical cooperation programs” means 
activities serving as a means for the international inter- 
change of technical knowledge and skills which are de- 
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signed primarily to contribute to the balanced and 
integrated development of the economic resources and 
productive capacities of economically underdeveloped 
areas. Such activities may include but need not be 
limited to economic, engineering, medical, educational, 
and fiscal surveys, demonstration, training, and similar 
projects that serve the purpose of promoting the develop- 
ment of economic resources and productive capacities of 
underdeveloped areas. The term “technical cooperation 
programs” does not include such activities authorized by 
the United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 6) as are not primarily related to 
economic development, nor activities undertaken now or 
hereafter pursuant to the International Aviation Facilities 
Act, 1948 (62 Stat. 450), nor pursuant to the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 128), as amended, 
nor pursuant to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 
(62 Stat. 187), as amended, nor activities undertaken now 
or hereafter in the administration of areas occupied by 
the United States armed forces; 

(b) The term “United States Government agency” 
means any department, agency, board, wholly or partly 
owned corporation or instrumentality, commission, or in- 
dependent establishment of the United States Government; 

(c) The term “international organization” means any 
intergovernmental organization and subordinate bodies 
thereof, of which the United States is a member. 

Section 7. In order to carry out the objective of this 
Act, the President is authorized to plan, undertake, ad- 
minister, and execute technical cooperation programs and, 
in so doing, to: 

(a) Prescribe such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary and proper to carry out any of the provisions 
of this Act; 

(b) Coordinate and direct existing and new technical 
cooperation programs carried on by any United States 
Government Agency; 

(ce) Utilize the services and facilities of private agen- 
cies and persons; 

(d) Make advances and grants to any person, corpora- 
tion, or other body of persons, or to any foreign govern- 
ment or foreign government agency or to any international 
organization ; 

(e) Make and perform contracts or agreements on be- 
half of the United States Government with any person, 
corporation, or other body of persons however designated 
whether within or without the United States of America, 
or with any foreign government or foreign government 
agency or with any international organization; 
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(f) Enter into contracts, within the limits of appropria- 
tions or contract authorizations hereafter made available, 
that may run for not to exceed three years in any one 
case ; 

(g) Acquire or accept in the name of the United States 
Government by purchase, devise, bequest, gift, grant, or 
otherwise, any money, services, and property, both real 
and personal, as he finds to be necessary and in any 
manner dispose of all property so acquired except property 
declared to be surplus. Receipts arising from the dispo- 
sition of property not acquired with appropriated funds, 
except surplus property, shall be available for expenditure 
for the purposes of this Act in the country in which the 
property is located. Any money acquired hereunder shall 
be received and accounted for under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; 

(h) Provide for printing and binding outside the con- 
tinentai limits of the United States, without regard to 
Section II of the Act of March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. ©. 111); 

(i) Appoint such advisory committees as he may de- 
termine to be necessary or desirable. 

Section 8. The President shall terminate United States 
support for and participation in technical cooperation 
programs whenever he determines that such support and 
participation no longer contribute effectively to the ob- 
jective of this Act. 

Section 9. The President may exercise any power or 
authority conferred on him by this Act through the Sec- 
retary of State or through any other officer or official 
of the United States Government. 

Section 10. To further the objective of this Act, the 
Secretary of State may establish an Institute of Inter- 
national Technical Cooperation within the Department of 
State. 

SEcTION 11. In order to carry out the objective of this 
Act: 


(a) Officers, employees, agents, and attorneys may be 
employed for duty within the continental limits of the 
United States in accordance with the provisions of the 
civil service laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, except that the President may, without regard 
to the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, appoint 
and fix the compensation of one person at a rate not to 
exceed $16,000 per annum ; 

(b) Persons employed for duty outside the continental 
limits of the United States shall receive compensation 
at any of the rates provided for the Foreign Service Re- 
serve and Staff by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 999) together with allowances and benefits estab- 
lished thereunder and may be appointed to any class in 
the Foreign Service Reserve or Staff in accordance with 
the provisions of said Act. Alien clerks and employees 
may be employed in accordance with the provisions of 
said Act; 

(c) Officers and employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment may be detailed to offices or positions to which 
no compensation is attached with any foreign govern- 
ment or foreign government agency or with any inter- 
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national organization: Provided, That while so detailed 
any such person shall be considered, for the purpose of 
preserving his privileges, rights, seniority or other bene- 
fits, an officer or employee of the United States Gov- 
ernment and of the United States Government agency 
from which detailed and shall continue to receive there- 
from his regular compensation, which shall be reim- 
bursed to such agency from funds available under this 
Act: Provided further, That such acceptance of office 
shall in no case involve the taking of an oath of allegiance 
to another government ; 

(d) Experts and consultants or organizations thereof 
may be employed as authorized by Section 15 of the Act 
of August 2, 1946 (5 U. 8. C. 55a), and persons so em- 
ployed may be compensated at a rate not in excess of 
$50 per diem. 

(e) Such additional civilian personnel may be em- 
ployed without regard to Section 14 (a) of the Federal 
Employees Pay Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 219), as amended, 
as may be necessary to carry out the policies and pur- 
poses of this Act. 


Section 12. The President shall transmit to the Con- 
gress an annual report of operations under this Act. 


Section 13, 

(a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this Act. Activities provided for under this Act may be 
prosecuted under such appropriations or under authority 
granted in appropriation acts to enter into contracts pend- 
ing enactment of such appropriations. Unobligated bal- 
ances of such appropriations for any fiscal year may, 
when so specified in the appropriation act concerned, be 
carried over to any succeeding fiscal year or years. The 
President may allocate to any United States Government 
agency any part of any appropriation available for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this Act. Such funds shall be 
available for obligation and expenditure for the purposes 
of this Act in accordance with authority granted here- 
under or under authority governing the activities of the 
Government agencies to which such funds are allocated; 

(b) Nothing in this Act is intended nor shall it be 
construed as an expressed or implied commitment to pro- 
vide any specific assistance, whether of funds, commo- 
dities, or services, to any country or countries, or to any 
international organization. 


Section 14. If any provision of this Act or the appli- 
cation of any provision to any circumstances or persons 
shall be held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the 
Act and the applicability of such provision to other cir- 
cumstances or persons shall not be affected thereby. 





ADDRESS BY CHARLES E. BOHLEN 


On July 7 Charles E. Bohlen, Counselor 
of the Department of State, delivered an 
address on the subject of The Problems of 
Foreign Affairs before the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of a pp cane in Philadelphia. 
Text was issued as press release 521. 
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Research and Teaching Opportunities 


Netherlands and Norway 
[Released to the press June 7] 


Ninety opportunities for Americans to under- 
take graduate study, advanced research, or teach- 
ing in the Netherlands and Norway were an- 
nounced on June 7 by the Department of State. 

The awards, which are the first offered for these 
two countries under the provisions of the Ful- 
bright Act, are payable in Netherlands and Nor- 
wegian currency. Graduate scholarships under 
this program ordinarily cover the round-trip 
travel, maintenance, tuition, and necessary books 
and equipment of the grantees. Grants to visiting 
professors and research scholars ordinarily include 
round-trip travel, a stipend, a supplemental living 
allowance, and an allowance for purchase of neces- 
“— books and equipment. 

ifty awards are offered to American graduate 
students, twenty-five for study in each country. 

Twelve grants are available for Americans to 
serve as visiting professors or research scholars in 
Netherlands universities. There are 20 similar 
opportunities, 10 for visiting professors and 10 
for research specialists, for work under the spon- 
sorship of Norwegian institutions of learning. 

Opportunities are provided also for eight 
Americans to serve as visiting teachers in primary 
and secondary schools in the Netherlands. 

In addition grants for round-trip travel to and 
from the United States will be made available to 
more than 200 Norwegian and Netherlands citizens 
desiring to teach, study, or do research in this 
country. These awards will not cover expenses in 
the United States, which must be met from other 
sources. 

Candidates for all grants will be selected upon 
the basis of merit by the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. Veterans will be given preference pro- 
vided their other qualifications are approximately 
equal to those of other candidates. Final selec- 
tion of visiting professors and research scholars 
and their assignment to Norwegian and Nether- 
lands universities and institutions will be made 
also upon the basis of the appropriateness of their 
fields of teaching or study to the needs of the two 
countries and the facilities available there for 
their research. 

The awards are offered under Public Law 584 
(79th Congress), the Fulbright Act, which author- 
izes the Department of State to use foreign curren- 
cies and credits acquired through the sale of 
surplus property abroad for programs of educa- 
tional exchange with other nations. Agreements 
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have been signed with the following countries: 
China, Burma, Greece, the Philippines, New Zea- 
land, Belgium and Luxembourg, the United King. 
dom, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Norway, 
The Fulbright rogram is expected ultimately to 
embrace more chan 20 countries and may involve 
an expenditure in foreign currencies of 140 million 
dollars during the next 20 years. 

Graduate students interested in the possibilities 
for study in Norway or the Netherlands should 
make application to the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New 
York, before July 15, 1949. 

Persons interested in the opportunities listed 
above for visiting professors and research scholars 
should write immediately to the Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington 25, D. C., for application 
forms and additional information concerning 
fields of teaching and research, sponsoring institu- 
tions, and conditions of award. 


United Kingdom 


The Department of State announced on June 16 
that a limited number of grants for research in 
the field of British postwar economy will be made 
available under the Fulbright Act to Americans 
in the United Kingdom. These awards are in 
addition to the previously announced program for 
1949-50 in the United Kingdom. The grants, 
which are paid in pounds sterling, ordinarily in- 
clude roun ime travel, a stipend in lieu of salary, 
a supplemental living allowance, and an allowance 
for purchase of necessary books and equipment. 

Advanced research scholars whose professional 
training and experience qualify them for an inde- 
pendent study of economic problems are eligible 
to apply for awards. Candidates will be selected 
on the basis of merit by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. Veterans will be given preference 
provided their qualifications are approximately 
equal to those of other candidates. No limitation 
is placed upon the nature of the research studies 
which may be proposed within the general field 


of British postwar economy, including the educa- | 


tional and administrative aspects of the subject. 
Individuals selected for awards will be attached 
to British universities for the purpose of conduct- 
ing their research. Opportunities will be pro- 
vided for consultation with government officials 
and leaders in industry as well as with university 
specialists. 

Requests for further information regarding 
these openings or for application forms should be 
addressed to the Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons, Conference Board of Associ- 
ated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25,D.C. Applications should be sub- 
mitted as promptly as possible and to insure con- 
sideration must be mailed not later than midnight, 
July 10, 1949. 
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international Wheat Agreement 
Enters Into Force 


[Released to the press July 5] 


The International Wheat Agreement, which 
was drawn up at the International Wheat Con- 
ference held in Washington early in 1949 and 
was signed between March 23 and April 15 on 
behalf of 41 governments, entered into force on 
July 1, 1949, in accordance with article XX 
thereof. 

Article XX of the agreement provides for ac- 
ceptance by the signatory governments, their re- 
spective instruments of acceptance to be deposited 
with the United States Government. It is pro- 
vided further that the agreement, with the excep- 
tion of part 2, shall enter into force on July 1 
scenidal that the governments of countries re- 
sponsible for not less than 70 percent of the 
guaranteed purchases (i. e., the 9 coun- 
tries listed in annex A to article III) and the 
governments of countries responsible for not less 
than 80 percent of the guaranteed sales (i. e., 
the exporting countries listed in annex B to article 
III) have accepted the agreement by that date. 
Part 2, relating to rights and obligations, will 
enter into force on a date, not later than Sep- 
tember 1, to be fixed by the International Wheat 
Council established under the agreement. 

Annex A to article III lists 37 importing coun- 
tries (one of which did not become a signatory) 
with guaranteed quantities totaling 456,283,389 
bushels for each crop year. Instruments of ac- 
ceptance have been deposited by the following 
signatory governments, responsible for well over 
the required 70 percent of that total: Austria, 
Belgium, Ceylon, Denmark, Greece, India, Ire- 
land, Israel, Lebanon, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Peru, Portugal, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the Union of South Africa, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Annex B to article III lists five exporting 
countries (the United States, Canada, Australia, 
France, and Uruguay) with guaranteed quanti- 
ties totaling 456,283,389 bushels for each crop year. 
Instruments of acceptance have been deposited by 
the following signatory governments, responsible 
for well over the required 80 percent of that total: 
Australia, Canada, France, and the United States. 

Under article XX any signatory government 
which has not accepted the agreement by July 1 
may be granted by the Council an extension of 
time after that date for depositing its instrument 
of acceptance. 

The objectives of the agreement, as set forth in 
article I thereof, are to assure supplies of wheat 
to importing countries and markets for wheat to 
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exporting countries at equitable and stable prices. 
The agreement will have an effective duration of 
4 years, applying to the 4 crop years 1949-53. 

The agreement specifies certain guaranteed 
quantities and also maximum (ceiling) and mini- 
mum (floor) prices. The importing countries 
which become parties to the agreement guarantee 
to purchase from the participating exporting 
countries, when requested by the latter, designated 

uantities of wheat at the minimum prices estab- 
lished by the agreement. Conversely, the export- 
ing countries parties to the agreement guarahtee 
to sell to the participating importing countries, 
when aoe by the latter, designated quanti- 
ties of wheat at the maximum prices established 
by the agreement. Provision is made in the agree- 
ment for the adjustment of guaranteed quantities 
under specified conditions. 

The International Wheat Council is established 
to administer the agreement, with each party to 
the agreement being a voting member of the Coun- 
cil, the votes being distributed in proportion to the 
respective guaranteed purchases or guaranteed 
sales for the current crop year during each of the 
4 crop years, with the total votes of the importing 
countries equal to the total votes of the exporting 
countries. 

It is provided in article ITI of the agreement that 
the participating countries shall be free to fulfill 
their guaranteed quantities through private trade 
channels or otherwise and that. nothing in the 
agreement shall be construed to exempt any pri- 
vate trader from any laws or regulations to which 
he is otherwise subject. 

Except to the extent necessary to fulfill the 
guaranteed quantities, transactions for the sale 
and purchase of wheat, whether between private 
traders, between governments, or between any pri- 
vate trader and a government, are not affected in 
any way by the agreement. 


New Unified State of Vietnam 
Formed 


[Released to the press June 21] 


The formation of the new unified state of Viet- 
nam and the recent announcement by Bao Dai that 
the future constitution will be decided by the 
Vietnamese people are welcome developments 
which should serve to hasten the reestablishment 
of peace in that country and the attainment of 
Vietnam’s rightful place in the family of nations. 

The United States Government hopes that the 
agreements of March 8 between President Aurio] 
and Bao Dai, who is making sincere efforts to 
unite all truly nationalist elements within Viet- 
nam, will form the basis for the progressive reali- 
zation of the legitimate aspirations of the Viet- 
namese people. 
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Inter-American Juridical Committee 
Member Appointed 


On June 9, 1949, the President appointed Alwyn 
V. Freeman to serve as a member of the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee at Rio de Janeiro. 
He will fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Dr. Charles Fenwick to become director of the 
Department of International Law and Organiza- 
tion of the Pan American Union. It is expected 
that Dr. Freeman will depart for Rio de Janeiro 
on July 15. 

The Inter-American Juridical Committee grew 
out of the Inter-American Neutrality Committee, 
which was established in 1939 by the First Con- 
sultative Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the 
American Republics of Panama. It was given its 
present name by the Third Consultative Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers held at Rio de Janeiro in 
1942. 

The Ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States, held at Bogota in 1948, provided that 
the Inter-American Juridical Committee should 
be the permanent committee of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Council of Jurists.1. The Juridical Commit- 
tee has been requested by the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States to do necessary 
preparatory work on proposals that will be con- 
sidered by the Council of Jurists, which is sched- 
uled to hold its first meeting in September of this 
year. 





Expedition to Joint Weather Stations 
in Canadian Arctic 


[Released to the press June 29} 


Sailing from United States and Canadian east 
coast ports in July, three United States ships will 
spend about 2 months in northern waters this 
summer supplying fuel and provisions for the 
joint weather stations in the Canadian Arctic that 
have been established there since 1947. The sta- 
tions are maintained by the Canadian and United 
States Governments and representatives of Cana- 
dian Departments will take part in the expedition. 

The ships, the U.S.S. Edisto, an icebreaker, the 
U.S.S. Wyandot, a transport, and the U.S.S. 
LST-533, serving as a cargo vessel, will be under 
the command of Capt. Basil N. Rittenhouse, USN, 
embarked in the Edisto. 





* BULLETIN of Nov. 14, 1948, p. 591. 
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The expedition will we! north the yearly stock 
of Canadian and United States supplies required 
by the four joint weather stations now in opera- 
tion at Prince Patrick Island, Ellef Ringneg 
Island, Cornwallis Island, and Ellesmere Island, 
If conditions are favorable, the icebreaker may 
also endeavor to land additional ky at Alert, 
the site near Cape Sheridan (northern Ellesmere 
Island) chosen last summer for a weather station 
to be put into operation at some future date, 
This site has been given its name in honor of 
H.M.S. Alert, one of the ships of the British ex- 
plorer, Sir George Nares, who in 1875-6 carried 
out the first survey of the north coast of Ellesmere 
Island. 

The U.S.S. Fdisto will carry helicopters to 
facilitate navigation through the ice and, if time 
permits, will investigate routes to and sites for 
possible future weather stations. 

The Edisto will be commanded by Commander 
W. F. Morrison, USN, the U.S.S. Wyandot b 
Commander T. S. Webb, USN, and the U.S5S, 
LST-533 by Lt. J. E. Vautrot, USN. The senior 
Canadian representative will be J. W. Burton of 
the Northwest Territories Administration, De- 
partment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


Air Force Mission Agreement 
With Mexico 


[Released to the press July 5] 


There was signed on July 5, 1949, by Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State, and Rafael de la 
Colina, Ambassador of Mexico to the United 
States, an agreement providing for the detail of 
officers of the United States Air Force, to serve as 
liaison officers to the Secretary of National De- 
fense of the United Mexican States. The agree- 
ment was also signed on behalf of their respective 
governments by Maj. Gen. Robert L. Walsh, 
Senior United States Air Force Member, United 
States Section, Joint Mexican-United States De- 
fense Commission, and Lt. Gen. Leobardo C. Ruiz, 
Chief, Mexican Section, Joint Mexican-United 
States Defense Commission. 

The agreement is similar to numerous other 
agreements in force between the United States and 
certain other American Republics providing for 
the detail of officers and enlisted men of the United 
States Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps 
to advise the armed forces of those countries. The 
provisions of the agreement pertain to the duties, 
rank, and precedence of the liaison officers. 
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U.S.-Costa Rican Tuna Convention 
Transmitted to the Senate 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith 
a convention between the United States of America 
and Costa Rica for the establishment of an Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission, signed at 
Washington May 31, 1949. 

I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, the report which the Acting Secretary of 
State has addressed to me in regard to this con- 
vention.* 

The purpose of this convention has my approval 
and I recommend the convention to the favorable 
consideration of the Senate. 

Harry S. Truman 

Tue Wuirte Hovsz, 

June 22, 1949. 


Tariff Rates on Potatoes From Cuba 
Amended 


[Released to the press June 30] 


Pursuant to the Cuban request announced by 
the Department of State on June 11, 1949, the 
United States, Canada, and Cuba have renego- 
tiated the Cuban tariff rate on potatoes at the third 
session of the Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Garr) now 
being held at Annecy, France, and have agreed on 
certain changes in the Cuban rates. 

Effective July 1, the duty on potatoes imported 
into Cuba from the United States during July 
will be increased by $1 per hundred kilograms, 
bringing the total duty to $3. In return, a re- 
duction of $1 per hundred kilograms will be 
made on potatoes shipped to Cuba during October 
and November, making the rates $1 instead of $2 
during October and $3 instead of $4 during No- 
vember. These changes in the Cuban preferen- 
tial tariff schedule (schedule IX, part 2 of Garr) 
were negotiated by the United States delegation. 

Similar changes were agreed to between the 
Cuban and the Canadian delegations at Annecy, 
and corresponding adjustments will be made in 
the Cuban general tariff schedule (schedule IX, 
part 1 of Garr). These changes will also become 
effective on July 1, 1949. 


* Not printed. 
* BULLETIN of June 19, 1949, p. 803. 
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Exchange of Visitors With Latin 
America 


Venezuelan Treasury Officials 


Antonio Delgado Gomez, Secretary of the Tariff 
Classification Board, and Pablo Romero Diaz, 
Consultant to the Commission for Financial and 
Administrative Studies, both of the Ministry of 
the Treasury of Venezuela, have arrived in Wash- 
om for a 2-month visit for the purpose of con- 
sulting with officials of the Bureau of the Budget 
and attending the special training course to be 
given by the Bureau in June. Their visit has been 
arranged in cooperation with the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


Argentine Editor-Publisher 


Roberto Jorge Noble, editor and publisher of 
Clarin, one of Buenos Aires leading daily news- 

apers, has been invited by the Department of 
State to visit the United States for three months 
to study modern trends in the field of journalism. 

Dr. Noble, who is scheduled to arrive in Wash- 
ington the first of July, plans to visit New York, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other cities during his stay in 
the United States. 


Haitian Entomologist-Zoologist 


Leonce Bonnefil, Chief of the Section of Zoology 
and Entomology, Department of Agriculture, 
Haiti, has arrived in Washington for a three- 
months visit in the United States for the purpose 
of ae problems of fish and wildlife conser- 
vation. He is especially interested in studying 
the hunting laws of this country as a preliminary 
step in a proposed plan for formulating similar 
laws for Haiti. His visit has been made possible 
through a grant-in-aid from the Department of 
State awarded in cooperation with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of the 
Interior. 


Communications Engineer To Visit Argentina 


Leo L. Beranek, Associate Professor of Engi- 
neering at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has been awarded a grant-in-aid to enable him to 
accept an invitation to lecture on electro-acoustics 
at the Institute of Radio Technology, Buenos 
Aires, during June, July, and August. 


Agricultural Economist Visits El Salvador 


William E. Schenk, Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, has been awarded a grant-in-aid to enable 
him to serve for a year as visiting professor at 
the University of El Salvador. Professor Schenk 
left Washington for San Salvador on June 4. 
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Reorganization Changes 


[Released to the press July 8] 


Effective immediately, the Secretary of State 
has reassigned responsibility for several existing 
areas of the Department to Assistant Secretaries. 
Appointments as mig oid Assistant Secretary and 
Executive Director have also been made. They 
are: 


Office of European Affairs 


George W. Perkins, Assistant Secretary for European 


Affairs 
Llewellyn E. Thompson, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Arthur G. Stevens, Executive Director 


Office of Near East and African Affairs 


George C. McGhee, Assistant Secretary for Near East 
and African Affairs 

Raymond A. Hare, Deputy Assistant Secretary 

John W. Jago, Executive Director 


Office of American Republic Affairs 


Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assistant Secretary for American 
Republic Affairs 

Willard F. Barber, Deputy Assistant Secretary 

William P. Hughes, Executive Director 


Office of United Nations Affairs 


John D. Hickerson, Assistant Secretary for International 
Organization Affairs 

Durward V. Sandifer, Deputy Assistant Secretary 

Calvin J. Nichols, Executive Director 


Messrs. Perkins and Hickerson are on leave, and 
their deputies will act in their absence. 

In addition to their responsibilities for the 
above activities, the Assistant Secretaries will 
work with +ie Deputy Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration, John E. Peurifoy, to carry out 
the approved plan of reorganization for the 
Department. 


Appointment of Officers 


On July 7 the White House announced the resignation 
of Richard Porter Butrick as United States Minister to 
Iceland to accept the position of Director General of the 
Foreign Service. Mr. Butrick will transfer to Washing- 
ton to replace Christian M. Ravndal, who was recently 
named the new United States Ambassador to Uruguay. 
In his new duties, Mr. Butrick will serve as staff ad- 
viser to Deputy Under Secretary John E. Peurifoy on 
matters pertaining to the administration and organization 
of the Foreign Service. 

Rex E. Greaves as Executive Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Relations, effective May 26, 
1949. 
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Confirmations 


On June 23, 1949, the Senate confirmed the nominations 
of John D. Hickerson, George C. McGhee, Edward G, 
Miller, Jr., and George W. Perkins to be Assistant Secre. 
taries ; George F. Kennan to be Counselor; and Adrian §, 
Fisher to be Legai Adviser of the Department of State. 
The oaths of office were administered by Stanley Wood- 
ward, Chief of Protocol on June 28, 

On June 13, 1949, the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of John J. McCloy to be United States High Commis- 
sioner for Germany and Chief of Mission. 
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Confirmations 


On July 5, 1949, the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Mrs. Perle Mesta to be American Envoy Wxtraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Luxembourg. 

On July 8, 1949, the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Jefferson Caffery to be American Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to Egypt. 

On June 13, 1949, the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Milton Katz to be Deputy United States special repre- 
sentative in Europe, with the rank of Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

On June 23, 1949, the Senate confirmed the nominations 
of Joseph Flack, George P. Shaw and Christian M. Ravn- 
dal to be American Ambassadors Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary to Costa Rica, El Salvador and Uruguay, re- 
spectively. 


Appointment of Officers 


On June 30, the White House announced the resignation 
of Stanton Griffis as United States Ambassador to Egypt 
effective June 30, 1949. For the texts of Mr. Griffis’ 
letter to the President and the President’s reply, see 
White House press release of June 30, 1949. 

President Truman has named Jefferson Caffery, former 
Ambassador to France, to succeed Mr. Griffis. The Presi- 
dent sent the nomination to the Senate on June 30, for 
confirmation. 


Embassy and Consular Offices 


The office at Poznan, Poland, was raised to the rank 
of Consulate, effective June 6, 1949. This is in accord- 
ance with the Department’s policy of eliminating the post 
category of Vice Consulate. 

The office at Puerto la Cruz, Venezuela, was raised to 
the rank of Consulate, effective May 16, 1949, in accord- 
ance with Departmental policy of eliminating the post 
category of Vice Consulate. 

The office at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, was raised to the 
rank of Embassy, effective June 28, 1949. 
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PUBLICATIONS 








Booklet on Exchange of Persons Released 


[Released to the press July 6] 


The Department of State announced on July 6 
the release of a 72-page booklet entitled Building 
Roads to Peace. 

The publication is designed to show the average 
citizen how he as an individual or a member of 
an organization can best further the exchange of 
students, teachers, and other leaders between the 
United States and other countries as a means of 
promoting mutual understanding among the 
peoples of the world. Such private exchange pee 
grams are encouraged by the Department of State 
as implementing the aims of the United States 
Government’s program of educational exchange 
and those of international organizations such as 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (Unesco). 

In discussing the publication of Building Roads 
to Peace George V. Allen, Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, said : 


“T know from the thousands of letters and in- 
quiries which come to my area of the Department 
how keenly interested the American public is in 
promoting peace through personal contacts with 
the peoples of other lands. I hope that this hand- 
book will provide a practical guide to the many 
people who wish to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities themselves or who desire to help others 
to do so.” 


The booklet was prepared by the Institute of 
International Education for the Office of Educa- 
tional Exchange of the Department of State. 
Copies of the booklet may be obtained from the 
Division of Publications, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. OC. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. , 


Proceedings of the International Civil Aviation Con- 
ference, Chicago, Illinois, November 1-December 7, 1944. 
International Organization and Conference Series IV, In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization 3. Pub. 2820. In 
two volumes: vol. I, 774 pp.; vol. II, 774-1509 pp. $2.50 
(Buckram) each. 


Complete list of all documents issued at the Confer- 
ence with specific references to those that have been 
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omitted has been included in an appendix. An ex- 
tensive index to both volumes follows at the end of 
vol. II. 


Military Obligations of Certain Persons Having Dual 
Nationality. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
1876. Pub. 3485. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and France 
Superseding Agreement of Feb. 25, 1948—Effected 
by exchange of notes signed at Paris Dec. 22, 1948; 
entered into force Dec. 22, 1948. 


International Labor Organization: Amendment of the 
Constitution. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1868. Pub. 3436. 104 pp. 25¢. 


Instrument of Amendment adopted at Montreal, Oct. 
9, 1946, by the General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization—Acceptance by the United 
States deposited with the International Labor Office, 
Aug. 2, 1948. 


United States Educational Commission for France. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1877. Pub. 
8439. 11 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and France— 
Signed at Paris Oct. 22, 1948; entered into force Nov. 
18, 1948. 


Recruitment of Voluntary Labor for France in the United 
States Zone of Germany. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1878. Pub. 3444. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and France— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Paris Oct. 
25, 1947; entered into force Oct. 25, 1947. 


Mineral Resources: Cooperative Survey Program in 
Brazil. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
1880. Pub. 3448. 10 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Brazil— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Rio de Janeiro 
Nov. 26, 1948; entered into force Nov. 26, 1948. 


Germany: Economic Fusion of American and British 
Zones of Occupation. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1883. Pub. 3456. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland Ex- 
tending the Agreement of Dec. 2, 1946, as amended— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Washington 
Dec. 31, 1948 ; entered into force Dec. 31, 1948. 


Trade: Application of Most-Favored-Nation Treatment to 
Areas of Western Germany Under Occupation or Control. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1886. Pub. 
3460. llpp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Other Gov- 
ernments, Western Germany—Dated at Geneva Sept. 
14, 1948 ; entered into force, with respect to the United 
States, Oct. 14, 1948. 


Passport Visas: Waiver for American Citizens and Ex- 
tension of Period of Validity for Belgian Citizens. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1891. Pub. 
3468. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Belgium— 
Effected by exchange of notes dated at Washington 
Oct. 12 and 26, 1948; entered into force Oct. 26, 1948. 


Army Mission to Colombia. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 1892. Pub. 3469. 12 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Colombia— 
Signed at Washington Feb. 21, 1949; entered into fotce 
Feb. 21, 1949. 
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Daniel Goott, author of the article on Employment of Foreign 
Workers in United States Agriculture, is an International Labor 
Economist in the Division of International Labor and Social 
Affairs, Office of International Trade Policy, Department of 
State. 

H. H. Kelly, author of the article on United States Participa- 
tion in Pan American Railway Congress Association, is Assistant 
Director of the Office of Transport and Communications, Depart- 
ment of State. Mr. Kelly served as Adviser on the United States 
Commission to this meeting. 
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